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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS 


FRANCIS 1.—HENRY 11. 


The Court of France in the 
Sixteenth Century, 1514-1559. 


By Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson, author of 
‘Old Paris,’ etc. In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, 


with portraits, cloth, $9.00. 


North Borneo. 


Explorations and Adventures on the Equator. 
By the late Frank Hatton, Fellow of the 
Chemical Society and Associate of the Insti- 
tute of Chemistry of London ; Scientific Ex- 
plorer in the Service of the British North 
Borneo Company and Government of Sabah, 
&c. With a Biographical Sketch by Joseph 
Hatton. [Illustrations and a Map. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, $4.50. 


Madame Mohl. 


Her S:2lon and Her Friends. A Study of Social 
Life in Paris. By Kathleen O’Meara. With 
Portrait. 8v9, clotn, $4.80. 


General Principles of the 
Structure of Language. 








Founded on Grammatical Studies of the Princi- | 


By James 
Byrne, M.A., Dean of Clonfert: ex-Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 2 
cloth, $14.40. 


pal Varieties of Human Speech. 


vols., demy 8vo, 


An Introduction to Theology 


Its Principles, its Branches, its Results, and its 
Literature. By Alfred Cave. 
24.80. 


Svo, cloth, 


*,* The above books will be sent upon ressipt of advertised price. 
interested. 
New Musical Catalogue ready. 


stock will be mailed, if desired, to those 


CHOICE BOOKS READY. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


A Series of Standard Works of European Literature fn the 


English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 








ii 


PRICE to CENTS 


iin New Books 


THE GREEK [SLANDS AND 
all parts of the world on application. , " , oa — a 4 
a éi¢ NA f ) [sf £4 ee L404 ‘? iii 
RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES, | BY Bry, Heyy WM Pieep, DD aut m 
the nhes © Alilarney ¢ ! ts ‘ 

HENFREY'S GUIDE To ENGLISH COINS, *From Eaypt te ‘ .**@ ‘ 

Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A., with ‘Among the Hoiy Hitls 

Historical Introduction. $2.40. 
io Pam a ee . “1 beliewe that posterity will p i? t 

FAIRHOLT'S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. Third ~ name tirst int cla of dinacten A 
Fdition. Enlarged and Revised by the Hon. H. A His” rr fur sey } t ry 
Dillon, F.S.A. With more than 700 Engravings sie pia sige oe odPiit scrote naval 
vols., $4. Vol. lL. History. Vol. Il. Glossary ad rs em graphite pret rhea 

Political references und his s ‘ 

DIDRON'’S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. Vol. make most fuscinat vd t rea 
IL, containing a continuation of the Work, by Mar Hl ‘ 
garet M. Stokes. With numerous illustrations Im 
mediately.) : , 

" ; a a . . . f S/ , SO 7 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition con- 41 VI SOUT 
taining pteces hitherto uncollected, and a Life of the Together with rhe Fr ' ( in tt \ 
Author, with Notes from various sources Rv JW wd Lhe ¢ viet I Sy thy « ' hae 
M. Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. [V., containing Bi Cay Fe oon ke ae 
ogra yhies, Criticisms, and Essavs. Now Ready, $1.4 AKL ‘ " L is . 

Vol. V., Completing the work. (Jmmediately Mr. Cab has done a brave thing ma 

COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, ESTHET! : this revelan of the evils let t “ w 
and Literary: to which is added The Theory of Lift he loves — evils which brims toth wh 
Corrected and arranged by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40 andaironty that thes wt ! ti i 

Pipl end rwat ‘ { - 

TALFOURD'S MEMORIALS AND LETTERS oe ee ee cuties at thy ‘ 
of Lamb. Enlarged Edition. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 i re = 5 : ig 
vols., 82.80. (Immediately.) AUS t . 

HAZLITT'S THE SP iRiT OF THE AGE Edit- y P VA'S 
ed by W. Carew Hozlitt Immediately 

"re . ee nine The *rehistork aha the rs { 

WALTON'S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, o Sees See ee ae 
etc, New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 7 " i ag Boned ayer ce ne yoy Mi 
numerous illustrations. #2. Is ty enery aE, wt > : 

; coma *titom,” ¢ The pr we by Prof t 

GRIMMS GERMAN TALES. With the Notes Adler, and eonteibutions by Dr. William Dos 
of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt te With ISS woodcuts, 24 plates in « 

With Introduction by Audrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. \ phy, l mapland 4 planus. I vol., pova 
2.80. > 
ish Svo, superbly bound, $10 

° -r . ¢ . . 

BU RNEY’ S NOVELS. EVE. %x 1 Vot.. Ce- i -t, most interesting, and most important 
eiha, 2 vols. By Frances Burney “S@, ‘*YArblay P . ; these 
With Introductions and Notes by A. ~@ suthor =‘ b ™ uaa 5 WUEKE ' bn 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’* Marie,’ etc. Price per» @ *~ 40. 

I reat debt which modern scholarship 
CENTENARY EDITION Ge. wes Doctor Schliemann for his discoveries is 
silage ni . ae ‘ “Oye her imereased by this oew book 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with thre yi) sults of the excavations at Liryns will be « 
Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New EF 7» Soe +} rht they throw t 
tion, with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. A Na eg ’ - MB er o B ~ 
pler M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Frontis Chie wt CHE PREISTOE . B 
piece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40 S 

COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON ae — ee ; 
Shakespeare and other English Poets, including Mr d WO VEA R a / NV Titi UA (ry Li 
Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of IS11, ana the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By f The experiences af a hunter and naturalist in India, 
Ashe, BA. $1.40. Cevion and the Malay Peninsula, and Bornes, 

. ‘ —T om > . ' ty Waits wT. HORNADAY, 1 vol. Svo, with 

COLERIDGE'S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA, eS ee 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. ae 

? a aia ake - a “Since the visit of ) t. Wallace to the 

GILRART'S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, | _ Steer te vee of Rr. 3. Bee to oe 
and Practice of Banking. Revised tothe Year 1SS1 falay Archipelass such tiny oe cate ony 
by A. S. Michie. Deputy Manager of the Roval Rank has been made to the ata of natural history as is 
of Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 embodied in this record of exact and ample ob- 
vols. $4. servation ina seldom penetrated held." — New York 

SPINOZA‘’S CHIEF WORES Translated, with 
introduction, by R. H. M Elwes 2 vols. Vol. I — 

Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. 11 al eavlaw ever printed.” —The: Pres 
—Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- . * The oe iS POTeer ever grees : ass 
ters. $4.00. - 

— name a " . sh 2 a ) an 

DANTE.—THE_ INFERNO: a Literal Prose | } ) P . rs] ry: ) tte 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated It It . \ lt I Lal \l \ It \\ 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, ‘ 
one Explanatory Notes. By A. Carlyle, M.D FOR JANUARY CONTAINS 

2.00, 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES xv . T 2 . 1. THE MINISTRY Ry Prof. Thomas Witherow, D.D 
sUlAn SL ws. svewty Lransiatted, wih TODD oF GINI ND JOHN TO ye IN 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.4., late Fellow Il. JOHN TODD OF VIR ane wees : 
of Trinity College, « amb ridge, and the late George DIANA. By Rev. H. A. Edson, DD 
Long, M.A. 4 vois, $5.6 Ill. THE MISSIONARY PROBLEM IN JAPAN. By Prof 
WORE 8a i George W. Knox 

LESSING, S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- Se pat . 
man. Vol. L—Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise, | IV. THE REVISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE AS A 
Vol. IL.—Comedies. Vol. UlL—Laokoon, Hamburg WHOLE. By Rev. Principal William Caven, 
Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, V. ORDINATION TO THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By 

= ; Rev, Henry J. Van Dyke 

KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- | v1 werapnysics OF OUGHTNESS. By Prof. Francis 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with : D.D. LL.D 
Memoir and Introduction. by EF. Belfort Bax, author L. Patton, ey 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. #2.00. Vil. CRITICAL NOTES 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new | Vill. EDITORIAL NOTES 
Translation in English Prose, by C.H. Wall. Witha IX. BOOK REVIEWS. 42 pages 
_shbort Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20, 80 Cents a Number; #3 a4 Year 

Beginning with this number, the Review is published 


Catalogues of our reqular 
NEW HULIDAY CATALOGUE OF 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. 


by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


43745 Broadway, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
s2quent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or pos 
tal order, payable to “* Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 











Scale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. — 
[No deviation.) eat ar 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 

each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. _ 

A column (140 lines), #20 each insertion; with 6 
choice of page, #27. _ 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 

chotce of position, #80. ~ 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or — 
other preferred position, when specified; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are a 

classified as far as possible and arranged in 15 


order o/ size, the largest at the top. 

Twen.y per cent, advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonte, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages nu mbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marrtage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to #250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent:; #1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,000 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


in every respect. 


*,* Copies of Tux N NATION suey be procured i in 
Paris of .G. Fotheringham, 8 3 Rue des Capuc ines; 
and in foadon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square; George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. 
Gillig & Co., or Strand; and American News 
I ing Room, 8 Haymarket, 


| 
| 
Art. | 











Schools. 
Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. . 
, on ACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for afew boys. Thorough 


roa. tion and careful training New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES UG. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. . 7 

iy 7ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 

a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princt- 

ty has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. E. H. WILSON. 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 

'NAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 

—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bostor 


BO" stare U. NIVERSITY 


Address the Dean, 


Law School. 


Epmv IND H. . BENNETT, LL.D. 


| ISS PU T, V. Ws. SCHOOL, 

, No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 

NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 

Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMEs P. 

MUNKOE, Gec'y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


‘Masa ACHUSETTS, , Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 

JREPARATION FOR THE INSTI 

tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 
if mits not more than three boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. The only ~~ ne 
sent to be examined last June entered harvard as Fresh- 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all respects. Charming location, with 

tine tennis-court. F. E, ABBot, Ph.D. (Harv.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 


Mid, JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY AND 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 


OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 








Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 
lars. 
 Masaac HUSETTS, ‘Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
E: TLMWOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB- 
_s lished in 1849, fits for college or busiress. 
Rev. A A. GILBER? A. 4. M., 


, Prin. 


; MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 

Van KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 

l Boys.—F: alt term (nincteenth year) begins Sep- 
tember 24th, 188% 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, — PREPARA- 
Ps tory and boarding school for boys. New year be- 
gins 14th se pte mber, 1885. For Catalogue and other in- 
form ation ac dress WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph D. 





MA ASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire C ‘oO. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A_ PRE: 
TY paratory School for Boys 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEORGE F. MILL 8, , Principal. 
MASSACHU: SETTs, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
i Home and ba School for Girls and Young 
Women Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, oe all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
can or English Universities. Age, 12-20. 
eighteen new single rooms in November. 
address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, C ambridge, England. 
NEW ray F, Portsmouth, 
\ Fae a MORGAN’S Home School for 
L aloes L cies Resident Foreign Teachers. Se- 
cond Term begins Feb. 1, 1886. 


Will open 
For catalogue 


NEW Jersey, Morristown. 


*7. HILDA’S SCHVOL.—A BOARDING 


» School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis- 
ters of St. Tohn Baptist. Sixth year begins September 28, 
ror terms, etc., address 


THE SISTER IN CHARGE. 


aie NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
Y HE MIsSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 

French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen September 23. 





os NEW York, Canandaigua. : 
V¥ORT HILL SCHOUL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. #600. 
Rev. JAMES Hartrrick LEE, Head | Master, — 
New York CITy, 231 E. 17ths 
$7; JOHN B. YPTIST 
~ Girls.—The school is 
vesant Square,and is a new 


“SC HIOOL FOR 
pleasantly situated on Stuy- 
ouilding planned to supply all 
tnat can be required for the comfort and well being of 
the pupils. Yesident French and English teachers. Pro- 
fessors for French, Science, ete. Address 

SISTER IN Cu 1ARGE. — 


NEW Y ORK, Suspension. Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 


Boarding School for Boys. $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


~ NEw YORK, Utica 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be made early, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 5128 Germantown 
Avenue, Phila. 
YRANALIN SCHOOL.—AN ENGLISH 
and Classical School for Boys. Six resident pupils. 
Prospectus sent on application. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head- Master. — 


PE as H ANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


M ISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
i Ladies will reopen Sept. 24, 1885. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill. ; 
A RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 





Norwood Avenue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
f f* IVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. B. 

Il. TOWNE ScrentiFic SCHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
¢ Dy nainical E ngineering, (e) Architecture, leading to B. 
i. sand to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 

., E. M., Architect. 

Pat W HARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND EcoNoMY. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra- 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Menta] and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. ‘Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of ~~ Ye 


V. COURSE —j “Music. Two-years’ graded course. De- 
gree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MepicaL ScHooL. Three-years’ graded course with 
optional fourth year. Degree M. D. 

VIL. DENTAL ScHOOL. Two-years’ graded course. De- 


gree D. D.S. 

VIII. VETERINARY ScnooL, Three-years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
in these three schools. 

IX. Law SCHOOL. Two-years’ course; 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B. 

BIOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Two years’ course, with ex- 

tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XL. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-vears’ post 
+ course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


diploma admits 


In making inquiry please specify department. 
Rev. Jesse Y. Burk, Secretary, 
University of Pennsvivania, W est Philadelphia, Pa. 





School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, W ‘estern, and Southe rn States for ensuing year. 


Teachers. 
HARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 


68 Chestnut Street. t. Boston. 





For convenience of subec r ibes rs wisbing to per- 
manently and uniformly bind their volumes, we 
can now furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 








In regular book form, ready for use by any book- 
binder. These have black cloth sides, roan back 
and corners, and are stamped in gold on back 
The Nation and the number of the volume. Price 
60 cents each, post-paid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XX XIII. 
to XL., i. e. since the increase in size to 24 pages 
each issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot 
furnish covers) In ordering state the volume- 
number wanted. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, New 
York. 


‘The Portable Bookcase manufactured solel 
by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 17 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass., is the most perfect thing 
of the kind, tt being easily moved, and adjusé. 
able for books of all sizes. Send for circular or 
call and see tt. 








Dec. 31, 1885) 





The Nation 








CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy 
disorders. 


with all physicians who treat mental or nervous 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 


It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, 


in old or young. 
It is used by Bismarck, 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 





STATUE OF “LIBERTY ENLIG HTENING THE WORLD.” 


More Money Needed. 


The Committee in charge of the construction 
of the pedestal and the erection of the Statue, 
in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared, from 
model furnished by the artist. a perfect fac-simile 
Miniature Statuette, which they are delivering 
to subscribers throughout the United States at 
the following prices: 

No. 1 Statuette, sex inches in height,—the 
Statue bronzed; Pedestal, nickel-silvered,—at 
One Dollar each, delivered. 

No. 2 Statuette, in same metal, twelve inches 
high, beautifully bronzed and nickeled, at 
ive Dollars each, delivered 

No. 3 Statuette, twelve inches high, finely 
chased, Statue bronzed, Pedestal, Ileawvily 
Silver-Plated, with PLUSH sTAND, at 
‘en Dollars each, delivered. 

Much time and money have been spent in 
perfecting the Statuettes, and they are much 
improved over the first sent out. The Com- 
mittee have received from subscribers many 
letters of commendation 

The New York World Fund of $100.000 com- 
pletes the Pedestal, but it is estimated that 
$40,000 is yet needed to pay for the iron fasten- 
ings and the erection of the Statue. 

Liberal subscriptions for the Miniature Statu- 
ettes will produce the desired amount. 

Address, with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty, 


33 Mercer Street, New York. 


Readin: r Case for the Nation, 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 


(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 


in cloth, with Zhe Nation stamped on the side in 


gold. Holds about one volume, Papers easily 


and neatly adjusted. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 


of $1. 
YECORD OF POLITICS and Poilttician 


in the United States, 1865 1882: An analytical in 
dex t» the Nation for that peri ld (with occasional paral 
lel references to McPherson’s Political Handbooks and 
other sources). This index supplements the chiefly lite 
rary index to the Narion published in 1880. Valus able to 
all libraries, students, and editors. Price, in paper, 
#1 00. (Purchasers will please remit with order; ac 
counts cannot be « pened.) 
Nation, Box 704, New York ( City. 








“HE NATION. — Sete vols., 
bought, sold, and exc hange! 
in the country. A. 


and number 


34 Park how, New York City. 


The largest supply | 
ARK, j 





Address PUBLISHER of the 


over-exertion, retreshes weakened \ wers 


ital } 


Gladstone, and all great brain workers. 
F. CROSBY 


CU., 56 West 25TH STREET, New York 


Artistic Presents 
of Permanent lalue 
Hhigh-class  t:tchings 
k:ngravings, costing, 
suitable franes, from $6.00 
to $70.00 cach. Fight s a 
vate imporiant Ltchings pi 
lished Noveniber ist. 
Catalogue ;ree by mail 
FREDIERICK AE PPEL 
& CO., London, ana 23, fast 


anit 
cuth 


5 


~ 


1642 St. (Union Sg.), New 
York. 
Open untilg P. AL. untel 


Christiias: 
Lad: 


Art Recreations 


A Guide 


Holtday Book fi 


to Decorative Art. 
EDITED BY 
MARION KEMBLE 


Price 


R i Zz j & cme ». 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Pudlisher 


2.00. (/ 


SCOVILL 


W. IRVING ADAMs, Agent $25 Br St., New ¥ k 
“Cc rvill’s Photo Series Catal ‘ 1 
teur Phot graphic ix sent 


Unmounted Photo, its a 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS 

Emiracing reproductions of fame rigina!l paintines, 
sculpture, architecture, etc Price, cabinet « ‘ 

dozen. Send lo-cent stamp for catalogue 
of over 7,000 subjects 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 338 & 
Please mentio the 


us 


and suppletmic 


ashiugton Street, Boston, Mass 


Nation 


1 
} 
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The Winter Resortof the South. 





H. PHOEBTS, 
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Brinkley Collection 
OF ANTIQUE CHINESE, JAPANESE, & KOREAN 


PORCELAIN, POTTERY, AND FAIENCE, 
Will be on Private Exhibition and For Sale until Jan. 9 
at the Art Gallery of 
Edward Greey, 
20 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


A description of this famous collection, 150 pp., revised by Captain Brinkley in October, with a 


brief account of each ware, sent to Collectors on receipt of 50 cents. 


REDUCED IN PRICE TO $200 PER 


ANNUM. 





A First-class Magazine in every respect. 


LIPPINCOTT'S 


Monthly Magazine. 


A Popular Journal of Genera! Literature. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER, Now Ready, 
CONTAINS: 
TAKEN BY SIEGE. Chaps. L, II. 
MODERATION. L. A. W. 
CRITICISMS ON HER 
Eliot. 
A B\CfELOR’S BLUNDER. 
THE BELLS OF LONDON. P. Bourke Marston. 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. Gail Hamilton. 
MY CBILDREN. Marion Manville. 
PALINGENESIS. Mary Agnes Tincker. 
GRAY WETHERS. Grant Allen. 
LOVE IS DEAD. Louise Chandler Moulton. 
OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
The Future Literary Capital of the United States. 
Brander Matthews. 
Mr. Howells’s Women. E. F. W. 
How our Railroads have become Luxurious. 
Can College Graduates Succeed in Business? 
Hunter, M.A. 


CONTEMPORARIES. George 


Chaps. L-IV. W. E. Norris. 


James 





The present number of Lippincott’s Monthly Maga 
zine commences a new volume, under new editorial ma- 
nagement, and will make its appearance in an entirely 
new dress. The double column will be done away with, 
and the page will be printed in large, clear, bold-faced 
type, specially selected for the Magazine. A new cover 
of artistic design wil add to its attractions. 

The distinctive features of Lippincott’s for the coming 
year will be as follows: 

{t will be published promptly on the first day of the 
month whose name it bears, instead of the 15th of the 
pr. ceding month as hitherto. 

It will be a live periodical, interesting itself in all the 
current topics of the day, literary, artistic. political, and 
social, and enlisting in their discussion the ablest pens in 
England and America. A fair hearing will be accorded 
to all sides of a controversy, though the Magazine will 
strictly preserve its own neutrality. 

It will be especially strong in fiction. A new novel, en- 
titled “ A Bachelor’s Blut der,” by W. E. Norris, author 
of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘ No New Thing,’ etc., who is perhaps the 
cleverest of the rising authors of E gland, will run 
through the yer, accompanied by a brilliant serial, deal- 
ing with the literary and dramatic HMfe of New York 
City, from the pen of a writer who prefers to keep his 
name a secret, but whose every touch reveals an intimate 
acquaintance with the scenes which he describes. 

By special arrangement it will be the authorized me- 
dium through which the choicest stories. essays, and 
ske'ches by transatlantic authors will reach the Ameri- 
can public simultaneously with their appearance abroad. 
Under this arrangement contributions may be expected 
from W. H. Mallock. Matthew Arnold, Edwin Arnold, 
* Oulda,” F. Anstey, Wm. Black, Austin Dobson, Andrew 
Lang. E. Gosse, Swinburne, etc., ete. 

It will number among its American cortributors such 
writers as Gail Hamilton, Julian Hawthorne, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, John Bach McMaster, * J. S.of Dale,” 
Brander Matthews, F. C. Baylor, Bret Harte, Mary Ander- 
son, etc., etc, 

It will be the cheapest first-class magazine issued in 
Americ. HKecognizing the needs of the time fo good li- 
terature at moderate prices, the publishers have decided 
to lower the subscription price, commencing with the 
new volume, to a sum that will place Lippincott’s Month- 
ly Magazine within the reach of all. 





FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS., 
Subscription Price, #2 per Annum, in Advance. Single 
Numbers, 25 cents. Liberal arrangements made with 
those desiring to get up clubs. 
tPA Specimen Number sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 
PART VI. OF THE ‘ PRINCI- 
PLES OF SOCIOLOG ¥.’ 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 


BEING 


t2mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 





Volume IL. of the ‘ Principles of Sociology’ be- 
gins with Part IV., on ‘‘ Ceremonial Institutions,” 
the evolution of wnich is traced from early to ad- 
vanced societies. Part V. takes up *‘ Political In- 
stitutions,” and these with their development by 
the same method. ‘* Ecclesiastical Institutions” 
(Part VI.), now published, as the title imports, 
treats of the evolution of existing religious or- 
ganizations from their lower forms in primitive 
society. Its necessary implication, of course, is 
that the religious, like all other social institu- 
tions, have a natural genesis, and can only be 
explained as derivat ons from preéxisting forms 
which carry us backward and downward to the 
religious notions, rites, and observances of the 
earliest men. 


1). APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 








MeCLELLAN’S 
LAST SERVICE. TO 
THE REPUBLIC. 


TOGETHER WITH A TRIBUTE TO 
HIS MEMOR Y. 


By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 


WITH 
AND CONFEDERATE 


A MAP SHOWING POSITION OF UNION 


FORCES ON THE 


NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1862. 





12mo, paper cover. Price, 30 cents. 


*,.* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D). APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


WILL AGAIN RECEIVE AND DIS- 
tribute reading matter for the South and Southwest. 
Books, magazines, reviews, the Nation, all Government 
reports and public documents, coHege reports, ete. Ex 
press charges must be paid to this point. 

J. B. HARRISON, Franklin Falls, New Hampshire. 





Macmillan & Co.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Price, 15 Cents. 
The English Illustrated 


Magazine. 
PR Mi scksisnees sioranakon JANUARY. 


Annual Subscription, $1.75. 


Contents : 


= 


. SIR HENRY THOMPSON. From a Portrait by Sir J. 
E. Millais, Bart. 


2. THE POETRY DIDIT. Wilkie Collins. 

3. CHARLES LAMB IN HERTFORDSHIRE. Rev. Alfred 
Aioger. Illustrated. 

4. WITNESSED BY TWO. Mrs. Molesworth. 

5. AMONTHIN SICILY. PartI. H. D. Traill. With Il- 
lustrations. 

6. AUNT RACHEL. Continued. D. Christie Murray. 


1 


. AHUNDRED YEARS AGO. Rev. W. Benham. [Illus- 
trated. 

8. GRETNA GREEN REVISITED. J. M. Barrie. 

Ornamental Friezes, Headpieces, Tailpieces, etc. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME OF 
POEMS. 


TIRESTAS and Other Pocms. By 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, D.C.L.,P.L. F’cap 
8vo, $1.50. 


“The volume shows clearly that England’s Laureate 
has lost none of his poetic art, and that advancing years 
may add fresh leaves to his laurel crown.”’—New }ork 
Observer. 

“ The publication of this volume is sucha notable event 
in the literary world that thousands of readers will al 
most immediately share with the critics the enjoyment of 
anew volume from the hand of this master of the lyre.” 
— Boston Herald, 


* We have felt ourselves justified in calling attention 
to the real worth and beauty of these latest lines of his. 
The volume is one which all lovers of lyric verse will be 
glad to read and to own.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


BY MR. WALTER PATER. 
TC . . 
MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. 
His Sensations and Ideas. By Walter Pater, 
M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, globe Svo, $2.25. 

“It is a rare work, and not carelessly to be read. Some 
exquisiteness of taste, some delight in scholarship, some 
knowledge of what is best worth knowing in the historic 
expressions of man’s aspiration, ana, above all, that ‘in- 
ward tacitness of mind,’ the reader must bring to its pe- 
rusal.’’—Nation. 

“Asastudy deep and sincere, of the religious experi- 
ences of the human soul, the sketch of Marius is not 
limited to the heathen world in which the scene is placed, 


but contains the essence of struggles for betief in thought- 
ful minds of all ages.”"— Boston Journal. 


“It will be remembered that it deals with the era of 
early Christianity, and incidentally with the struggle of 
the new religion against the gee pe of paganism. 
The polish of the style, the depth and refinement of the 
thought, the picturesque descriptions, and the lofty senti- 
ment of the book as a wh .le make it a work far out of the 
yer current of fiction.”—Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


BY WALTER CRANE. 

THE SIRENS THREE. A Poem. 
Written and Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
4to, 35.50. 

BY PROFESSOR JOWETT. 
THE POLITICSOF ARISTOTLE. 


Translatei into English. With Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, Essays, and Indices. By 
B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Oxford. 

Vol. 1. Containing the Introduction and Trans- 
lation. S8vo, $5. 

Vol. If. Part 1. Containing the Notes. 


$2.25. 


8vo, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


New York, 112 Fourth Avenue. 
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The Week. 


A PROTEST is in course of preparation among 
the fishing people of Massachusetts 
any renewal of the Washington Treaty, or any 
negotiation of any treaty with Great Britain 
respecting the fisheries, which shall authorize 
the admission of Canadian fish free of duty. 
It is stated by the memorialists that they rep- 
resent a capital of $38,000,000 in the fishing 
industry, and that they employ 131,426  per- 
These figures, it should 
mind, are taken from the 
1880, at a time when the Washington Treaty 
was still in full force and had been in 
tion seven years, Canadian fish being admitted 
free of duty at all our ports. Now, according 
to the theories of ‘‘ protection,” our fisheries 
ought to have been ruined in 1880, Instead of 
131,426 persons (including Canadians)employed 
by us in catching fish in competition with the 
other paupers of Canada, we ought to have 
had none at all. In fact, it ought to have been 
impossible for us to catch any fish in the past 


against 


sons, be borne in 


census of 


opera- 


twelve years, under the régime of free trade, or 
during the previous twelve years (1854-1865) 
when the Reciprocity Treaty wasin force. Fish 
ought not to bite under such degrading condi- 
tions. 


ut it appears that the growth of the business 
has been very remarkable during the free-trade 
era. According to the census of 1870, the whole 
number of persons employed in the fisheries, 
including oystermen and lake fishermen, was 
only 27,106. If the number increased to 131,- 
426 in ten years, it looks like a gain of 400 
per cent., which is more than most of the 
protected trades can show. If any argument 
is to be drawn from the statistics, it is one 
which speaks volumes for free trade. At all 
events, nothing can be proved from them in 
favor of the opposite policy. Most of the 
protected classes can say that they would be 
ruined by free trade, and we cannot positively 
prove the negative of their affirmations, be- 
cause we have not tried them under free-trade 
conditions. But the fishermen say that they will 
be ruined if they are not protected, whereas they 
have thriven as well as any class or calling in the 
country, and much better than the average, with- 
out any protection whatever. The rights of the 
people who consume fish are,of course, not worth 
considering; else it might be shown that the 
proposed treaty would be a good thing for us 
from the 
Canucks in exchange for the free admission of 
fish. The free-trader would say that to get 
rid of a tax on the food of the poorer classes, 
like getting rid of the old corn laws of Eng- 
land, would bea boon and a_ blessing, even 
apart from the privileges accorded to us by 
the Washington “Treaty. But such remarks 
would be irrelevant and confusing. 


even if we got nothing valuable 





It is very encouraging to note that there is a 
very general unanimity of opinion in the Rt- 








publican press in favor of the rep 


Tenure-of-Oftice Act, 
papers 
a Democrat the 


viven the power, to ruin the count 


the Treasury by turning over the Governme! 
to rebel brigadiers, oppose the repeal, but they 
form an insignificant minority, The | 
and weightier portion of the pres ut 
the position that the law gives to the Sena 
power which the Constitution intended to 
exercised by the President, and that its 
basis for existence Was the accidental presenee iu 
the executive office of a man who « l not 
trusted with it. 

Trustworthy reports from Washing 
resent that Speaker Carlisle is more tt ( 
about the Chairmanship of the Coinage Cor 
mittee than about any other feature of th 
whole committee business. gut it is a ove 
simple question, after all—only wl 
Speaker will have the courage of his ¢ 
tions. He realizes that he made a ! 
blunder two years ago In giving this 
tant place toa financial lunatic like Bland 
Missouri; he knows that it would be wors« 
a blunder to vest him with such power 
the coinage now, when the danger of 4 crisis is 
so much greater than it was two vears lt 
he reappoints Bland, it will mean that b 
afraid to do what he knows to be his duty 
through his dread of the abuse of the silve 
men, Mr. Carlisle has come to the fr 
impressing the country with the econ, 
that he is a conscientious man, and wi ! 
believe that he will now prove himself 
worthy of so enviable a reputation 

The Keiley affair bas no end of . 
Mr. John M. Francis, ourlate Ministe Au 
adds a fresh one in a 7 I il 
says that it is not true that the Aus 
Government rejected Mr. Keiley 
wife was a Jewess—that this . g 
dropped incidentally and = cont y by 
Count Kalnoky to Baron Schaeffer whet 
mer was trying to “hint” Mr. Keiley out of the 
way in order to avoid the nece SSity 
him outright. Mr. Francis adds that the A 
press, Which is almost wholly he ¢ 
trol of Hebrews, were unanimous in opy g 
the reception of Mr. Keiley. It is impossibl 
that they could have taken such s if 
his wife’s religion had been the real reason 
his rejection, since no Jew of any sta Was 


ever known voluntarily to puta sti 


own race and creed. The real reason 
tion by Italy, viz. , the Speec haguinst 


to the speech, per &, but asa Pow 


to Italy, and a near neighbor, she saw het 


President is boun 


} 


i 
t 


ma Uy 


ot the 


A few extreme partisan 


which still adhere to the notion 


for Ke ier 
i ‘ ai ‘ 
re jec tion by Austria was the same as for his re jee 


er fri 


King Victor 


Emmanuel in IS71. Austria had no 


’ 


MRTG 


terest in not receiving an envoy who was ol 


: st —_ 
yen tionable to Italy. 


The compliment she thus 


paid to Italy overbalanced any possible loss of 


good-will in the United States; and as to the 


latter it is not Known that she has 
rejecting Mr, Keiley. 


lost 


abv by 
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! ke vhich may {tern the row 
s the party It is well re 
membered that one of the leading arguments 
ch e of administration was that. the 
ks needed overhauhng They had been 
sept 1 he Republicans more than twenty 
years it was necessarv to find out what was 
in the Now it is fair to presume that when 


the Secretaries are not busy discharging their 


daily duties, they are employing their leisure 


in overhauling the books, Of course no 


tra work was imposed upon Mr, At 


“ 


thur’s Cabinet, because the books, from their 
view, were all mebt. Not so with 
Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet. 


find out what 


point of 
The y are bound to 
the books contain, and it does 
not fie in the mouth of any Democratic jour 
nalist to find fault with them while they are 
pursuing the investigation. 


The 
want to ‘‘ rebuke” the President, get little sup- 


sourbon Democrats in Congress who 
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port from their constituents. The Savannah 
News, one of the most influential Democratic 
papers in Georgia, tells Representative Wheel- 
er, of Alabama, that his attempt practically to 
repeal the Civil-Service Law and ‘‘put the 
spoilsmen at the front again” will never come 
to anything, and that Senator Hampton’s bill, 
making it unlawful for a Senator or Repre- 
sentative to solicit the appointment of an appli- 
cant for office or to recommend an applicant, 
‘‘is more nearly in harmony with public senti- 
ment’’and stands a much better char ce of becom- 
ing alaw. In the same spirit the Jacksonville 
Times-Union, the leading Democratic paper of 
Florida, tells Senator Beck and the other old 
fogies who resent the President’s progressive 
course, that ‘‘ they have demonstrated their in- 
capacity for leadership, and that the people in 
the last Presidential campaign recognized that 
fact and set them aside, putting the so-called 
‘new men’ in their places”; and it addresses 
to them a sufficiently explicit ‘‘word of 
warning.” 





The Rochester Union, a scurrilous Jeffer- 
sonian paper, is greatly taken with a bill intro- 
duced into the House by Mr. Wheeler, of Ala- 
bama, amending the Civil-Service Act, so that 
an appointing officer may designate a particu- 
lar person for examination, and,on his being 
found capable, may appoint him to office. 
The germ idea of this bill, the Union says— 
and it is in great glee over the discovery—is to 
be found in the fact that examinations of this 
kind are already held for admission to West 
Point; that is to say, that Congressmen de- 
signate candidates for admission, and they are 
then examined to see if they are fit, and cadet- 
ships are places in the service of the Govern- 
ment. But this is mere word play. Cadets 
are not servants of the Government in 
the sense in which other officers are. 
They are Government pupils, and _ their 
pay and rations are simply a means 
of supporting them while they are 
learning a trade. They are examined in order 
to see whether they are fit to receive a certain 
kind of instruction, and not to see whether they 
are competent to render certain services. 
Moreover, the Union is in error as to 
the unconstitutionality of the Civil - Ser- 
vice Act, probably owing to the edi- 
tor’s never having read it. A_ scurrilous 
editor hardly ever reads anything carefully. 
The act does not impose any duty on the 
President or in any way control his appointing 
power. It simply ‘‘ authorizes” him to ap- 
point Commissioners to draft certain rules and 
to make appointments under these rules, if he 
sees fit. There is nothing mandatory about 
it. He need not appoint the Commissioners, 
and need not enforce the rules, unless hé 
pleases. 





Brooklyn was the first city in the country to 
apply the principles of civil-service reform to 
the administration of municipal affairs. As 
soon as the Legislature of 1883 passed the act 
permitting but not requiring the introduetion 
of the merit system in the government of cities, 
Mayor Low appointed a Commission, prepared a 
set of rules, and bent his energies to the practical 
application of the reform theory. The Commis- 
sion has just presented its report for the second 


, 





ful! year of its operation, which, inasmuch as the 
first twelvemonth was necessarily a period of 
experiment, is really the first year of ordinary 
business administration of an established sys- 
tem. The report contains abundant evidence 
of the practicability and advantage of the 
reform. The heads of the various municipal 
departments, some of whom were at first 
doubtful as to the wisdom of the new system, 
agree that it works well; that while they them- 
selves are entirely relieved from the harassing 
pressure for appointments, the average ability 
and official usefulness of those appointed from 
the eligible list formed upon competitive 
examinations have been much higher than 
under the spoils system, and the humiliating 
sense of personal favor and political obligation 
has given way to a knowledge that permanence 
depends solely upon ability. 





The report effectually disposes of two or 
three of the old objections of the spoilsmen. 
One of these has been that the examinations 
were not ‘‘practical.” The Commissioners 
show in detail that the examinations for en- 
trance to various branches of the service differ 
as radically as the duties to be discharged, and 
that the inquiries in each case relate to those mat- 
ters which will best test the relative capacity and 
fitness of applicants. Thus, in the case of fire- 
men and policemen, physique has a grading of 
40 out of 100, while in the case of chemists phy- 
sique is left out of the account. On the other 
hand, technical questions as to familiarity with 
the science count for 90 out of 100 in an ex- 
amination for chemists, while intelligence in 
writing, spelling, simple arithmetic, and 
Brooklyn data is rated at only 15 out of 100 in 
the case of a fireman, In other words, scholastic 
tests hold a very subordinate place in the exami- 
nations, except in the rare cases where they are 
the only tests which will determine fitness. As a 
natural result of this common-sense system, 
the favorite theory of the spoilsmen that no- 
body but college graduates could get into office 
under the competitive method has been utterly 
overthrown. Of 445 candidates who reached 
the eligible lists, only 23 had received a col- 
legiate or scientific education, and only 31 
an academic education, while 391 had had 
merely a common-school education. More- 
over, of the 23 who had had the collegiate or 
scientific education, 7 were candidates for sur- 
geons and 4 for chemists, positions plainly re- 
quiring a technical training. 





Further evidence of the widespread ruin re- 
sulting from Mr. Cleveland’s Administration 
is furnished by the leading Blaine organ of 
New England. The Boston Journal of Christ- 
mas morning thus summarized in its editorial 
columns the annual report regarding the 
savings banks of the State: 


‘The abstract of the report of the Commis- 
sioners, which is published to-day, showing as it 
does an increase in the deposits of $12,278,265, 
and of 22,779 of open accounts, proves that the 
year 1885 has been a prosperous one for the people 
who make deposits in savings banks, by which 
we mean people who save small amounts annu- 
ally from their earnings or their small incomes, 
and put them into a savings institution because 
they cannot use them themselves in business. 
The increase during the year in the number of 
deposits of 45,254 coempared with the number in 
1884, isa further evidence of the general pros- 
perity of that portion of our people who may be 
assumed to be wage earners.” 





It would be amusing to print such extracts in 
parallel columns with extracts from the ante- 
election prophecies in 1884 of the distress which 
** wage-earners,” above all others, would incur 
if Blaine should be defeated; but we refrain. 





In the December number of the North Ameri- 
can Review appeared an article by ‘‘ the editor ” 
which professed to describe the political situa- 
tion in Delaware. This article declared that 
the Democrats abused their power in the 
imposition and collection of poll-taxes in 
such a way as to ‘disqualify Republicans 
in general,” and that ‘‘a very large part of the 
citizens of Delaware, belonging to one of its 
great political parties, are as thoroughly dis- 
franchised, by legal chicanery, as any com- 
munity of negroes in Mississippi were ever dis- 
franchised by physical intimidation.” The 
wild absurdity of these statements was at once 
exposed by the Hrening Post, which pointed 
out that the ratio of actual voters in Delaware, 
with its poll-tax (782 out of every 1,000 adult 
males), exceeded the ratio in Maine, which im- 
poses no poll-tax (760 out of 1,000); and that, 
so far from Republicans being generally disfran- 
chised, they cast more than 43 per cent. of all 
the votes cast in the last elec‘ion. The average 
editor might be dismayed by the incontroverti- 
ble evidence of census reports and political 
almanacs that he had not known the most 
elementary facts about the subject of which 
he was treating. Not so the editor of a 
sensational sheet like the North American 
Review. He boldly meets the issue by pro- 
curing and publishing in his next number a 
‘‘testimonial,” in the true patent-medicine 
vein, from twenty-four citizens of Dela- 
ware that they have taken his nostrum and 
that it is ‘‘excellent.” But Mr. Rice has 
still something to learn from the patent-medi- 
cine men. A “testimonial” is well enough in 
its way, but it does not carry the weight of pic- 
torial argument. If he really wants the public 
to credit his claims, he should publish pictures 
of his Delaware vouchers ‘‘ before taking ” and 
‘‘after taking.” A stronger sense of the ri 
diculous would have kept him from trying to 
put down mathematics by a certificate of 
character. 





‘*But a week remains in which the citizen 
who wishes to vote next year can register.” 
Such was the leading paragraph in the editorial 
columns of the Providence Journal on Decem- 
ber 24. Rhode Island will have two elections 
in 1886, one for State officers and members of 
the Legislature, on the first Wednesday in 
April, and the other for two Representatives in 
Congress, on the Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November. The citizen who wishes to vote in 
the more remote of these elections in 1886—even 
unless he lives in a town of less than 7,000 in- 
habitants, where the rules enforced are not so 
rigorous—must be registered by the last day of 
1885, and he must pay a registration tax of $1 
at the time his name is entered on the roll of 
qualified voters. In other words, every man 
living in a city or large town (and a majority 
of Rhode Islanders live in the cities of the 
State) who wants to cast his ballot for 
either Governor or Congressman next year, 
must pay his tax and be registered before the 
efid of this year—more than three months before 
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the earlier election and more than ten months 
before the later. He must do this, too, at just 
that season of the year when the poor man 
finds it hardest to spare a dollar for anything 
outside the necessities of his family. 





Human ingenuity could not easily devise a 
plan better calculated to reduce the number of 
qualified voters, especially among those de- 
pendent for support upon their daily wages,than 
this Rhode Island system. It was framed by the 
Republican managers for the express purpose of 
weakening the Democracy, who were stronger 
than the other party among the poorer voters 
in the great manufacturing establishments of 
the little State. If voters were allowed to 
register until near election day, Democratic 
candidates might pay the taxes of poor men 
who would vote their ticket. In fact, they 
used to do so, and so forced the Republican 
managers to do the same thing. It was to break 
up this practice, and thus to insure their hold 
upon the State, that the Republicans passed 
this law, which of course practically disfran- 
chises some of their own party, but not nearly 
so many as of the other. The injustice of re- 
quiring a man to register nearly a year before 
he will vote for Congressman or President, is so 
outrageous that, if a Democratic State in the 
South were to adopt such a system for the sake 
of keeping from the polls poor black men, 
who are expected generally to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket, Republican organs at the North 
would never tire of preaching sermons about it. 
But as it is a Republican State in the North 
which follows the practice, for the sake of 
keeping from the polls poor white men, a ma- 
jority of whom would vote the Democratic 
ticket, the Republican organs will have nothing 
to say about it. 





When many good citizens of Boston appealed 
to the Massachusetts Legislature last spring 
for the passage of a bill taking the appoint- 
ment of Police Commissioners from the Mayor 
and giving it to the Governor, we pointed out that 
ic Was an unmistakable sign of a decay of pub- 
lic: pirit which was discouraging, if notalarming. 
Fresh evidence that this retrograde tendency 
is gaining force is now furnished by the move- 
ment toward taking the control of the street 
cars from the city authorities and giving it to 
State officers. There has been for some time 
past a great deal of trouble with the horse rail- 





the debt by the roundabout process of aban- 
doning its own financial machinery and get- 
ting the State of New Jersey to set up a | 


new one, so that it might collect its taxes 
without paying its debts. The Singer Com 
pany happens to be a large taxpayer as well as 
a large creditor of the city, and it resolved, as it 
had an undoubted right to do, to make the one 
offset the other. Whether the plan it adopted of 
boycotting the city by closing its works in 
order to secure its rights was justifiable or not, 
it is certain that the city of Elizabeth is not the 
one to complain of it upon any moral grounds, 
Nor has the State of New Jersey any right to 
complain, The trick by which the judgment of 
court obtained by the Singer Company against 
the city was frustrated was a particularly scurvy 
one, being much the same as the Coupon-Killer 
Act of the Virginia Legislature. 





An advertisement of the ‘Sunday ” 7ridune 
in the Boston Journal contends that ‘ though 
controlled by one mind, the 7riiune is the 
product of a multitude of the brightest pens 
of the day.” It is proper to explain, however, 
that there are very few persons besides the pro 
prietors who consider the 7ridune the product 
of mind. About no phenomenon has the 
spread of materialistic views been so marked 
as about that journal. It would be hard now 
to find anybody under fifty who considers 
the force which produces it anything but a 
form of matter, or believes that anything 
known as mind or ‘‘ mens” moves the 
or stuff (‘* moles” * Stof”’) which it con 
tains. 


mass 
or 
In fact, it would be difficult to mention 
any one agency which has done so much to 
shake popular belief in the transcendental 
view of the origin of things as the 7ridune 
In the present state of the public mind of 
course the regular appearance of a complicated 
thing like a daily journal, without any sign 
of intelligence behind it, is a terrible promoter 
of Agnostic theories. 


It is a somewhat curious fact that while the 
Life-Saving Service in this country is a depart- 
ment of the general Government and is sup 
ported by the National Treasury, the same 


| service in Great Britain is in charge of a chari- 


roads, which need to be taken in hand by the 


Aldermen, but instead of going to work and 
electing men who could be trusted to protect 


the public interests, the citizens are talking 


about turning the job over to the State Rail- 
road Commissioners. At this rate local self- 
government will before long be dead in the 
very spot where it had its birth. 





The affairs of the city of Elizabeth, N. J., 
are having a pretty wide discussion in the press, 
consequent upon the recent levy of the town 


the Singer Sewing Machine Company, and 


the clo ing of the company’s works as a 
measure of retaliation. The facts have 
been notorious, and of almost world-wide 


celebrity, that the city borrowed a million dol- 
lars or more from the Singer Company some 
years ago, and afterward sought to repudiate 





table organization, and is supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions. This organiza- 
tion is known as the Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution, and it numbers among its patrons 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. It not only 
maintains ‘‘ life-boat stations,” but rewards fish- 
ing and other crews not in its employ when 
they save lives on the coast, presents medals 
and pecuniary rewards to its own corps, and 
grants pensions to the widows and children of 
lifeboatmen whose lives are lost while on duty. 
W hen the lifeboatmen are paid by vessel own- 
ers for salvage services, then the Institution 
does not reward them; in other cases it pays 
them, whether they save lives or not. A few 


comparative statistics of the service in the two 
authorities upon two lecomotives belonging to | 


countries are interesting. Taking the reports 
for 1884, we find that the British Institution 
maintained on the coasts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland 289 stations, while 
the American Life-Saving Service maintained 
201 stations. The British Institution expended 
in its work £42,787 (say $213,935), while the 
cost of maintaining our service was $766,834 64. 


| 
| 








The British life-boat 
sels: the American crews 337 (not including 
small craft). 


crews assisted #5 vee 


The total number of lives saved 


by the British lifeboatmen was 638, to which 
may be added 159 saved by other vessels 
whose crews the Institution rewarded. The 


lives saved by the American service numbered 


4,412. Ina recent speech the Prince of Wales 
said that this Institution in his country, it 
the sixty years of its existence, bad saved 


nearly 31,000 lives. The statistics of our Life 
Saving Service show that during 
from November 1, 1871, to June 30 


had saved 25,199 lives, and only in a part. of 


the y™ ricxl 


Babes | if 


that time has its territory embraced the whol 
is it did 
only Long Island and New Jersey in INT! 


of even our sea-coast, starting wit! 


and taking in Texas only within the last four 


years. These statistics attest the eflicieney of 
the American service, and are an argument in 
favor of continuing to keepit ‘out of politics 
The faint suggestion of the Londen 7 ‘ 
which is probably thrown out as a feeler, that 
the Parnellites should be excluded from = th: 
House of Commons and martial law pro 
claimed in Ireland, is a fair specimen of the 
perennial insanity which has made the Trish 
question the ugly thing itistoday, Take upthe 


biography or journal of any English statesman 
or public man who has flourished since 1S00,and 
we find the Lrish question coming upevery year, 
with much lamentation over it, and much ac 

of the Irish 
plaints. But we also find, almost invariably until 


know ledgment justice of con 
Gladstone's day, that, partly owing to the pres 
sure of other business, and partly to the indif 
ference of English opinion, the only thing that 
could be agreed on and passed was a 
till of some kind 


the grievance was acknowledged to have caused 


ooercion 


The very turbulence which 


why the re 
yx stponed. 


Was regularly produced as a reason 
dressal of the should bx 
The crisis of course Kept steadily recurring with 
increasing gravity, but was dealt with in the same 
until took up the 
presents itself in a graver 
doubtless thou 
like the 
can think 


grievance 


way, Gladstone Church 


question, It now 
form than ever, and there are 
madmen in England 
writer in the London Times, 

better solution than ‘‘ troops, ° 


sands of who 


‘ of no 


The retlection of M. Grévy, at his advanced 
age and with his 
President of the French Republic, shows both 
that be is the easiest candidate for the Republi- 
cans to unite on, and that the place has fallen 
into comparative insignificance. Were it what 
M. Thiers and Marshal MacMahon tried to make 
it, there would probably have been a little fight 
over the election of Grévy’s successor between 
the two sections of Republicans. To the Royal 
ists it is more important. What they would like 
would be to get into it somebody who would keep 
it warm for a monarchof some kind, and hence 
the fury at the discovery of their own impotence 
the other day in the Convention, There has 
been such a slaughter of reputations since 
Grévy was first elected that it is hard to say 
where his successor is to be found, There 
is nobody left who achieved any fame in or 
immediately after the war, and the ante-bel- 
lum Republicans of mark are all dead. 


indifference to office, 


1s 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





| WeEDNEsDAY, December 23, to TuEspDay, December 29, 
1885, inclusive. ] 
DOMESTIC, 


THERE seems to be no reason to expect that 
any very large number of nominations to office 
made by the President will be rejected. A pro- 
minent Democratic Senator remarked recently 
that the President had many grateful friends 
among the Republican Senators, and added: 
“‘T could name more than half-a-dozen Repub- 
lican Senators who have more friends in good 
fat Federal offices than I have, and half-a-doz- 
en more who have about as many as I. The 
President has had no difficulty whatever in 
securing himself Republican support in the 
Senate, and, from what has already occurred 
in executive session, it is very plain that those 
Senators whose relatives pe personal friends 
have not been turned out of their places are 
willing and ready to confirm all nominations, 
or at least nearly all.” 

Contrary to expectation, Mr. John Bigelow 
has declined the nomination of Assistant Unit- 
ed States Treasurer at New York. His letter 
has not been made public, but it is said that he 
is unwilling to assume the heavy responsibili- 
ties of the office. Other reports assert that Mr. 
Bigelow’s refusal is an indication of Mr. Til- 
den’s displeasure with the Administration. 
These are denied at the White House. 

The animated contest now going on as to 
the confirmation of the Postmaster of Chicago, 
which has assumed almost a one-sided political 
aspect, by reason of the opposition developed 
against the Democratic nominee within the 
ranks of his own party, has incidentally brought 
out an interesting fact, namely, that important 
modifications of the civil-service rules, approv- 
ed by the President as long ago as the 27th 
of last November, have only just reached the 
Civil-Service Commissioners, and are yet 
in the hands of the printers and not 
yet promulgated. The course of proceeding 
in these matters is for the President 
to notify the Secretary of State of the modifi- 
cations which he has approved; then the Secre- 
tary of State prepares a copy of the modifica- 
tions and forwards that list to the Civil-Service 
Commission, who, on receipt thereof, order its 
promulgation. Among the rules thus modi- 
fied are the following: That the local boards 
of examiners shall in future only certify three 
names to the appointing officer, and no name 
can be certified to him more than three times, 
except on special request of the appointing offi- 
cer. Under the old rules the names were to be 
certified four times, and the 2ppointing officer 
was obliged to appoint four out of seven names 
certified to him, while now he will appoint 
three out of six. This makes it easier to get 
rid of persons thought not fit for appoint- 
ment. 


Friends of General Sparks, Commissioner of 
the Land Office, ridicule the statement that he 
desires to be relieved of his present position 
and to be appointed to some foreign mission. 
They say that he has the most exalted opinion 
of the importance of his present duties from a 
political and official standpoint, and is enthusi- 
astic in his work. Heis said to have the Presi- 
dent’s full confidence,and to be very anxious to 
carry on the work which he has begun. 


In view of the very general comment as to 
his policy, he has felt constrained to issue a new 
series of regulations for registers, receivers, 
and special agents of the Land Office, which 
have just been promulgated. They modify in 
many important particulars his recent sweep- 
ing orders. They provide that homestead or 
preémption claimants who have made bona- 
tide settlements upon public land, and who are 
living upon, cultivating, and improving the 
same in accordance with law, with the in- 
tention of acquirmg title thereto, shall be per- 
mitted to cut and remove, from the portion 
thereof to be cleared for cultivation, so much 
timber as is actually necessary for that pur- 
pose or for buildings, feuces, or other improve- 





ments on the land entered. In ne a for 
cultivation, should there be a surplus of tim- 
ber over what is needed for the purposes above 
specified, the entry man may dispose of such 
surplus; but it is not allowable to denude the 
land of its timber for the purpose of sale or 
speculation before the title has been conveyed to 
him by patent. Where it is ascertained that 
timber is being cut upon a homestead or pre- 
emption claim for the purpose of sale or dis- 
posal, the special agent must report the facts. 
Squatters upon public lands have no right to 
cut timber therefrom for any purpose. 

The Secretary of the Treasury on Tuesday 
issued a call for $10,000,000 United States 
bonds. 

In response to the urgent telegram from 
Senator Fair, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
decided to send a search party after the missing 
whaler Amethyst, supposed to have been cast 
away in Behring Sea. She had a crew of 
forty men. Itis probable that either the Rush 
or Corwin will be sent to her relief. 

The Washington Republican has published, 
as the result of an exhaustive inquiry con- 
cerning the future votes in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in regard to the unlimited sus 
pension of silver coinage, a table showing that 
143 Democrats and 52 Republicans are against 
suspension, and 39 Democrats and 91 Republi- 
cans in favor of it. The noticeable feature in 
connection with the matter is the division of 
the members upon sectional lines. The West 
and South are practically a unit for coinage, 
while the East and Middle States appear to be 
almost as solidly in favor of suspension. There 
is good reason to doubt the accuracy of this 
compilation. 

President Cleveland has written the follow- 
ing letter to Senator Voorhees: ‘‘ I understand 
that a movement is on fvot to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Vice-President, 
and that it is to be a tribute to his worth and 
services on the part of his friends and asso- 
ciates. This project is so fitting and appropri- 
ate that it seems to me that it must meet with 
general approval. My relations with Mr. 
Hendricks, both personal and official, were 
such that it wou'd be a source of much satis- 
faction to me to see this good work promptly 
begun, and at the proper time I hope I may be 
allowed to aid in the undertaking.” 

The Apache depredations in Arizona are 
said to be much worse than generally reported. 

The proclama ion issued by the Governor 
of Arizona, on December 23, warning the peo- 
ple of that Territory to desist from attempting 
retaliatory measures against the Indians on the 
San Carlos Reservation for the depredations 
comunitted by hostile Indians, has created sur- 
prise and indignation among the people of the 
Territory generally. The entire press of Ari- 
zona, irrespective of party, unite in condemn- 
ing the act as entirely uncalled for. 


Senator Manderson and Congressmen Spring- 
er and Laird on Tuesday discussed with the 
Secretary of War the situation in southern 
New Mexico in relation tothe Apache troubles, 
They presented to him the defenceless condi- 
tion of the people, and made known their pur- 
pose to introduce a bill in Congress soon 
after the recess providing for the raising of 
a body of troops for the special purpose 
of hunting and, if necessary, extermi- 
nating the murderous bands which have 
been making that region a desert. They 
propose that these troops shall consist exclu- 
sively of fronticrsmen and be placed under the 
command of army officers; that they shall be 
temporarily enlisted for this special service,and 
equipped, mounted, and provided for in such a 
way as to be able to follow and fight the savages 
in their fastnesses. The Secretary entered 
heartily into their plans, and promised to do 
everything in his power to forward the pur- 
poses they have in view. 

A force variously estimated at from 100 to 
150 men are congregated at Juan Maldenado’s 
ranch, four miles from Rome, Texas, arming and 
preparing for a raid on Mier, Mexico, which is 





about seven miles from the ranch. They are par- 
tisans of one of the defeated candidates for 
Mayor in the recent election at Mier, and on 
raising a riot were driven out by the Federal 
troops. The rioters retreated across the Rio 
Grande, and fired on the troops from the 
American bank. United States troops have 
started to disperse them. 

The number of immigrants landed at Castle 
Garden for the year 1885 is about 30,000 less 
than the number last year. With the excep- 
tion of the months of May and August the ar- 
rivals each month have shown a decrease as 
compared with the corresponding months last 
year. The total number landed at this port 
since the 1st of January, including the arrivals 
of Tuesday, is 280,745. For the correspond- 
ing period last year the arrivals numbered 
319,435. The class of immigrants landed is 
much better than in former years, and the 
Commissioners have been compelled to send 
back only a very few paupers. 

Three hundred and fifty cigarmakers from 
New York and other points are bound for San 
Francisco. The delegation, it is said, is to 
take the place of Chinamen in the Chinese 
quarter of San Francisco. 

The first cremation in Buffalo took place on 
Sunday at the new temple of the Cremation 
Company. 

Governor Hill has designated Judge Hooper 
C. Van Vorst, of the Superior Court of this 
city, and Judge Miles Beach, of the Court of 
Common Pleas, to serve in the Supreme 
Court of New York County for the year 
1886. , 

John A. McCall, jr., has resigned the office 
of Superintendent of Insurance of this State, to 
accept the position of Comptroller of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. Governor Hill has appointed as _ his 
successor State Treasurer Maxwell. Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction William B. Rug- 
gles will resign his oftice to become Mr. Max- 
well’s deputy. 

A decision in favor of the plaintiff in the 
suit of the late ex-Senator Sharon against Al- 
thea Hill, brought to declare void the alleged 
marriage contract, was rendered by Judge 
Sawyer in the United States Circuit Court at 
San Francisco on Saturday. 


The Rev. Dr. Daniel J. Noyes, who for 
more than thirty years was a professor in 
Dartmouth College, died at Chester, N. H., 
recently, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age. 

Professor Edwin David Sanborn, of Dart- 
mouth College, died on Tuesday in this city, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. He was a 
native of Gilmanton, N.H,, and was graduated 
from Dartmouth in the class of 1832, which 
included a number of well-known men. He 
was identified with the College through the 
greater part of his life, filling several impor- 
tant professorships. His general knowledge 
was very extensive. Among his literary pro- 
ductions was a ‘History of New Hampshire.’ 
He married a daughter of Ezekiel Webster 
(brother of Daniel Webster), and one of his 
children is Miss Kate Sanborn, the writer and 
lecturer. , 

Benjamin Kaye Heaton, a graduate of Yale 
College in the class of ‘85 and a member of the 
Junior Class of the Yale Law School, died in 
his room in the old laboratory, on the College 
campus, on Monday, fromoverstudy. He was 
trying to do two years’ work in the Law School 
in one. 

FOREIGN. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Wednesday Premier Brisson insisted that the 
full amount of the Tonquin credits asked for 
be granted. He said that it would be dishonor- 
able for France to break thetreaties with China 
and Anam, and it was equally impossible for 
France to abandon her allies. It was necessary 
to strengthen the French garrison at Hué in 
order to foil Anamite intrigues. The Govern- 
ment desired not to annex Anam, but to exer- 
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cise a protectorate over it and to effect a recon- 
ciliation conducive to the honor and interests 
of France, as had been done in Madagascar. 
He appealed to the Chamber to uphold the na- 
tional honor. The credit was adopted by the 
very small majority of 274 to 270, and it be- 
came rumored on Sunday that the Cabinet 
would probably resign. 

M. Francois Jules P. Grévy was reélected 
President of the French Republic at Versailles 
on Monday, on the joint vote of the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies acting as a national assem- 
bly. The balloting was carried on amid great 
excitement. Only five members of the Right 
cast ballots. M. Grévy’s total majority in the 
joint ballot was 135. The space reserved 
for visitors in the chamber in which the 
election took place was crowded long be- 
fore the hour appointed for the election. 
The members of the Right became so turbu- 
lent that the President threatened to suspend 
the sitting. The members of the Right then 
asked for time to speak before the vote was 
taken, and, their request being refused, several 
of them tried to gain the tribune. A fight en- 
sued between a member of the Left and one of 
the Right. Several blows were exchanged be- 
fore the combatants could be separated by 
their friends. A lull in the demonstration 
then followed, and the balloting took place. 


President Grévy received despatches from 
all the European Powers, and also one from 
the Prince of Wales, congratulating him on his 
retlection. M. Grévy will not send a message 
to the Chamber of Deputies. M. Grévy and 
the Cabinet Ministers urged M. Brisson, the 
Prime Minister, to remain in office, assuring 
the latter that the Government suffered no 
Parliamentary defeat by the closeness of the 
recent vote on the Tonquin credit. On Tues- 
day, however, M. Brisson insisted on his resig- 
nation, and it was accepted. M. de Freycinet 
Was summoned to form a Cabinet, and will 
probably accept. 

M. Clémenceau’s recent speech in the French 
Chamber of Deputies during the debate on the 
Tonquin credit, in the course of which he took 
occasion to charge M. Ferry with having 
sought the aid of Prince Bismarck in the set- 
tlement of the Franco-Chinese difficulty, has 
caused many indignant comments in Ger- 
many. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says : ‘‘ By the treaty 
of peace between France and Madagascar the 
former virtually abandons her pretensions in 
Madagascar, and the ruler of the Hovas is 
recognized as the sovereign of the whole 
island. The statements about a French pro- 
tectorate and a war indemnity are nonsense. 
The draft of the treaty does not mention a pro- 
tectorate, while the so-called indemnity is in- 
tended to reimburse Europeans whose property 
has been damaged by the war, and not a penny 
of it will enter the French treasury.” 

Louis Prosper Gachard, the historical writer, 
is dead. He was born in Paris on October 12, 
1800. He was trained as a practical printer, 
went to Belgium, and associated himself wita 
the movement for independence in that coun- 
try. He was naturalized and appointed 
Keeper of the Public Records. He was Secre 
tarry of the Historical Commission, member of 
the Academy of Brussels, and corresponding 
member of the French Academy of Sciences, 


Tuesday was the seventy-sixth anniversary 
of the birth of the Right Hon. William E. Glad- 
stone. He received more than 400 letters of 
congratulation. . 

The London Press Association has pub- 
lished answers from sixty Liberal members of 
Parliament on the home-rule question. Nine 
give unconditional support to home rule. 
These include J. E. Thorold Rogers, Labou- 
chere, and Bradlaugh. Nine give their sup- 
port with the condition that it will not jeo- 
pardize the union. Fifteen may best be 
described as watching and waiting. Twelve 
members will support local boards, but nothing 
more, These include Goschen, Richard, and 
Chamberlain. Mr, Forster, of course, de- 


bers, strangely including several advanced 
Radicals, say that circumstances do not call for 
a serious consideration of the question. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone is afraid the matter can only 
be settled by party warfare. 


Mr. Michael Davitt in an interview respect 
ing home rule for Ireland said: ‘* The alleg 
ed proposals of Mr. Gladstone recently pub- 
lished are a good basis for a settlement of the 
Irish question. I advocate Daniel O'Connell's 
plan for a minority representation in the Lrish 
Parliament. I would give 75 seats to the Loy 
alists and 225 to the Parnellites. The police 
should be disarmed. Irish landlords would 
be impossible under an Irish Parliament 


Patrick Egan, President of the Irish Nation- 
al League of America, on being questioned as 
to his views on the present phase of the agita 
tion for home rule in Ireland, said: ** 1 consi- 
der the principle of home rule as virtually set 
tled, both English parties admitting the neces 
sity for such a change. Lam of opinion it will 
be accomplished by a junction of Parnell’s 
forces with those of Gladstone when the criti 
cal time comes ; not an alliance, as so frequent 
ly stated, as it would be contrary to the princi 
ples of the Irish party to ally themselves with 
cither of the English parties, but’ by independ 
ent action in the same direction. Treland does 
not look for anything from Gladstone or any 
other English leader from love, but from their 
fears. With cighty-six followers Parnell can 
simply make government in England impossi 
ble, unless whatever party may be in power 
comes to his terms. ‘Then, in the event of fail 
ure on the part of Mr. Parnell and his party to 
obtain through constitutional methods a recog 
nition of Ireland’s legitimate rights, England 
would have to deal with the Insh revolutionary 
element, embracing the most daring, the most 
intrepid, the most devoted men of our race in 
Ireland, in England, and here in America 
This section of our countrymen want to see 
the national question settled peacefully and 
constitutionally if possible; but if constitutional 
methods should fail, I believe there sre no 
lengths to which they will not go to accom 
plish their purpose.” 

The London Economist, referring te the px 
tical situation, says: ‘* The Tories and Liberals 
have drawn nearer together, and have reso!ved 
to reject the crude proposal for an independent 
lrish Parliament. The British Parliament is 
still master of itself.” 

Evidences of bad feeling among the local 
factions in Ireland have shown theinselves 1 
cently. An example occurred on Saturday 
when the house of a man named Blake, in 
Creaghlane, Limerick, was besieged by his px 
litical opponents. Blake's friends rallied t 
his support and a desperate conflict ensued 
It was fully two hours before the police sue- 
ceeded in restoring order. Twenty persons, 
including several women, were seriously i 
jured. <A large number of arrests were made. 


All the efforts to harmonize the differences 
between the Cork Steam Packet Company and 
the Cattle-Dealers’ Association have failed. 
| The London Times in an editorial on Wed 
| nesday, without advocating such extrem 
measures, suggests that the Irish diticulty 
could be solved in three months by the exclu 
| sion of the Parnellites from the House of Com 
mons and the proclamation of martial law in 
Ireland. 

The Tory Government intend to introduce a 
large measure of local government in Parlia 
ment. Sir M, Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House of Com 
mons; Sir Richard Cross, Home Secretary; 
Mr. Edward Stanhope, Vice President of the 
Council; and Mr. Arthur Balfour, President of 
the Local Government Board, have been ap- 
pointed a committee of the Cabinet to draft 
such a scheme for the whole kingdom 


Mr. Richard Bel, the English sculptor, who 
some time ago recovered £5,000 damages in 
‘ bis suit for libel against Mr. Charles Bennett 
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nounces home rule in any form. Eight mem | Lawes, the sculptor, has become bankrupt 


pe . . 
It is alleged that he borrowed £12,000 from Sit 
William Neville Abdy upon jewelry which is 


almost worth] ess 


General Booth, in begging the Salvationists 
for the sum of £30,000 for current expenses of 
the army for the vear ISS6, states that he will 
not publish the accounts of past expenses 

Dr. Samuel Birch, the well-known Egvptolo 
gist, is dead. He was born in London Novem 
ber 38, 1818. Atan early period of his carver 
he paid particular attenuion to the study of 
Egyptian hieroglyphiecs, and his researches at 
tracted the notice and secured him the lasting 
friendship of the Inte Baron Bunsen, with 
whose labors he was associated in bis wi rk on 
Egypt, Mr. Birch having contributed the phi 
lological portions re lating to the hierog ik 
His labors extend over most branches of an 
tiquities Besides his researches in hiero 
glyphics, he published memoirs and disserts 
tions on Greek, Roman, and British antiquities 
numismatics, and ethnography, and assisted in 
the editing of cunciform inseriptions, He was 
the author of a great number of books 

The British military authorities have di 


cided to attack the Sudanese rebels at Koveh 


It is reported that King. 
Is engaged in the occupation of Massowah, and 





is preparing to make war upon the Ltahans 
Belgrade advices on inesdav imdic 1 
that there were signs of ; t the Serv 


army. 


Servian troops on Sunday made an attack on 


< : 
a Bulgarian frontier village, and were twice 
repulsed The Bulgarian Government will 
protest against the violation of the armistice 


Prince Alexander entered Sofia on Saturday 
at the head of a body of troops Hie Was 


received with creat enthusiasm 





The Czar is about to reinstate Prince Alex 
ander of Bulgaria in his former rank in tl 
lieved that the compact 


ussian army. It ist 
tween the Czar an rince Alexander, by 
which Russia recognizes the Bulgarian unio 
is the prelude to a Russian campaign in 
spring and the tinal dismemberment of 
Turkish Empire The Balkan Conference 
will reopen at Constantinople on January 17 
A motion in faver of the Bulgarian union will 
be supported by Russia and Italy. 


a 
] 
i 


It was asserted in. Londen on Monday that 
Russia and Austria were seeretly arming, and 
had sent orders to England for large quantities 
of stores for their re spective armies, 

The German Foreign Office has notified Mr 
Pendleton, the American Minister, that it isin 
tended to expel the German-Americans resid 
ingat S< hleswig who emigrated to the United 
States just before becoming liable to military 
service, and returned after being naturalized 
The recent order of expulsion of other Germian- 
Americans remains suspended, 

The London Chronicle on Tuesday morning 
had a despatch from Berlin, according to which 
it appears that the recent allocution of Pope 
Leo XILL has not been received with favor at 
the German capital. The tone of the allocu 
tion, it is thought, shows that the pretensions 
of the Vatican have been encouraged by the 
deference which was shown to it in asking the 
Pope to mediate between Spain and Germany 
in the Carolines affair. 

German financiers are taking much inte- 
rest in the development of railroads in China 
and it was publicly announced recently 
that the Deutsche Bank, the Disconto 
Gesellschaft of Berlin, and the Krupp Iron 
Works Company, will, immediately after the 
new year, send delegates to China with a 
view of negotiating with that Government in 
the matter of establishing a railroad system 
throughout the empire. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Montreal has 
issued a mandate prohibiting the clergy from 
taking part in Riel agitations, or celebrating 
masses tor the repose of his soul, without bis 
(the Bishop’s) special permission and autboriza- 
ion, 
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WHEAT AND COTTON. 


PreRHAPS the greatest surprise of the commer- 
cial sort that has ever come over this country 
is the fact that, at the time of year when exports 
of breadstuffs are commonly most active, an 
absolute torpor has fallen upon the market, and 
this not in consequence of any shortness in the 
visible supply nor in consequence of any unusual 
abundance in the European harvests, but solely 
because other countries are underselling us in the 
English market Our visible supply is 15,000,- 
000 bushels greater than it was last year at this 
time, 23,000,000 greater than in 1883, and 38,- 
000,000 greater than in 1882. English require 
ments are even larger than last year, but 
we are not supplying them. India, Austra- 
lia, and Russia are. This happens, too, at a 
time when the price of wheat is phenomenally 
low—31 shillings per quarter in Liverpool,9114 
cents per bushel in New York, and 8414 in 
Chicago. At 30 to 31 shillings per quarter 
Great Britain is getting all the wheat she 
wants. Her people are fed with In- 
dian and Australian wheat as cheaply as 
we are supplied with that of Minnesota and 
Dakota. The only cereal that we are export- 
ing in any considerable quantity is Indian corn, 
which at 48 cents per bushel in New York 
foreigners are willing to take from us in some- 
what larger quantities than last year. We still 
have a virtual monopoly of this article, but in the 
supply of wheat we have distinctly fallen be- 
hind. 

Formerly we commanded the markets of the 
world as producers of wheat, cotton, petroleum, 
and tobacco, These constituted three-fourths 
of our exports. Foreign countries could not 
do without them—could not do without the por- 
tion which we produced in excess of our own 
requirements. It appears that they can do 
without our wheat. It is feared that they 
may soon be able to do without our cotton; 
the potential supply from Egypt being limited 
only by the facilities for irrigation which can 
be furnished by capital, and which will cer- 
tainly be furnished if England retains her hold 
upon that country—as there is every prospect 
of her doing. India also has great capabili- 
ties for cotton-growing, and has been defi- 
cient hitherto only in means of transporta- 
tion. These are now being supplied, not 
rapidly, perhaps, but steadily. The Russian 
production of petroleum is increasing in spite 
of all the obstacles which a low stage of civili- 
zation puts in its way. The article being abun- 
dant in Russia, itis only a question of time when 
the facilities for producing and transporting it 
will be as perfect as they are in the United States. 
There will be pipe lines and refineries and 


whatever else is needed to make as good and as 


cheap an article as ours. 'Three of our four mono- 
polies are therefore either doomed or threatened. 
A world-wide revolution of commerce is tak- 
ing place, akin to that which followed the 
opening of the Suez Canal—a revolution not 
to our advantage. What are we going to do 
about it? 

The first fact that strikes us is that our com- 
petitors in the production of wheat and cotton 
are really the only *‘ pauper laborers” that we 
are ever brought into commercial contact with. 
The Indian ryot and the Egyptian fellah work 
for less pay than any other luborers in the world, 





except possibly the lowest classes of Chinese in 
their native land. No Chinaman in the United 
States ever works for such pitiful compensation. 
It follows that the American farmer and planter 
are competing with the cheapest labor in the 
world, and that there is no way to protect 
them. Wecan neither ‘‘ tariff” nor mob the pau- 
pers of India and Egypt. We have got to face 
the fact that wheat sells in Liverpool at 31s. 
per quarter and cotton at 5d. per pound. There 
is no certainty that prices will be as high 
next year as they are now. The chances are 
that they will be lower ten years from now 
than they are to-day, since the facilities which 
have given us the advantage in the past are 
getting into the hands of our rivals. The gain 
which these countries have made by the mere 
introduction of law and order is very great. 
Nobody can compute the commercial value of 
justice when substituted for rapine in a semi- 
barbarous country, but everybody knows that 
it is immense. India has secured this advan- 
tage, and Egypt will secure it soon. Law and 
order pave the way for railroads and labor- 
saving machinery and capital in every form. 
We have got to compete with these coun- 
tries in the production of wheat and cotton. 
There is no getting around that fact. If they 
can furnish these staples cheaper than we can, 
they will take the market away from us. It 
is needless to speculate on the gold supply or 
to discuss the silver question as a factor in 
making prices. Whether the gold supply be 
more or less, whether silver be coined or 
not coined, the superiority of the Indian 
and Egyptian producers, if they have 
a superiority, remains the same. Whether 
wheat sells in Liverpool at $1 per bushel, or at 
$2, or at 50 cents, the relative positions of the 
rival producers are unchanged. There is no 
way under heaven to recover our superiority 
if we have lost it, or to retain it if we have not 
yet lost it, but to sell at lower prices. This, 
we are told, cannot be done because the 
farmers and planters are making no profit 
now, are hardly getting back the cost of pro- 
duction, and in many cases not even that. 
But there is one way to sell at lower prices, 
and that is to repeal the export duty of 30 per 
cent. on wheat and cotton. ‘‘ But there are no 
export duties,” says some startled farmer, or 
planter, or shipper; ‘‘ the Constitution express- 
ly forbids export duties.” Yes; but what is 
the difference between paying 30 per cent. 
duty on what you send abroad and paying 
30 per cent. on what you get in exchange? 
Suppose A and Bare trading wheat for cloth. 
A gives B a bushel of wheat for a yard of 
cloth. Somebody intercepts the cloth and cuts 
off one-third of it, so that A gets only two-thirds 
of a yard. The result isthe same to A as though 
one-third of a bushel of wheat had been taken 
from him, and his cloth had been let alone. The 
principle holds good as to all our exports, wheth- 
er of agriculture or of manufactures, of forests 
or of mines. There is, as to the nation at 
large, an export duty averaging 80 per cent. 
This is the average rate of duty on all our im- 
ports, free and dutiable taken together. It is 
the third part taken off the pay we get for our 
exports, and is therefore the same thing as a 
third taken off the value of the exports. By 
abolishing the export tax we can at once add 
30 per cent. to our power of competing with 





the foreign producers of wheat, cotton, petro- 
leum, tobacco, and everything else. 

Without meaning to alarm our high-tariff 
friends, we advise them to make up their minds 
to an early—comparatively early—repeal of all 
protective duties, for as soon as the American 
farmers and planters come to realize that the 
low prices of wheat and cotton that have crip- 
pled them lately are not accidental but perma- 
nent, they will demand the repeal of this 30 per 
cent.export duty and they will getit. When they 
come to understand the subject under the spur 
of necessity, they will not leave the smallest 
shred or scrap of a protective duty on any sin- 
gle thing in the whole tariff list. We com- 
mend the logic of events to those most inte 
rested in studying it. If the protected classes 
want time to prepare themselves for the change, 
their best chance of getting it is to take the ini- 
tiative in reducing the tariff. The time is fast 
coming when they will not be consulted. 








THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS AND THE 
CLERGY. 

Sm WiLu1AM Harcourt has written a letter 

to the London Times on the late elections in 

England, in which he devotes himself more 

particularly to a consideration of the result in 

the counties, which he describes as follows : 

“In thirty-two counties of England and Wales 
the Liberal majority prevails. I need not say 
that in Scotland the Liberal majority is even 
more overwhelming. The remarkable fea- 
ture of the last election has been the great 
extension of area of the Liberal majority 
into whole provinces of the rural districts 
where Toryism was formerly ‘monarch of al] it 
surveyed.’ Since the conversion of the Franks 
there never been seen such a moral transfor- 
mation as that which has come over the party 
aspect of the eastern, the western, the south- 
western, and some of the midland counties. It is 
at once a social and a political revolution. The 
influence of the peer, the squire, and the parson 
has vanished. The revolt from the old Tory 
standard has been complete and crushing. In 
Suffolk, which I bave recently visited, where an 
unbroken succession of Tory county members 
have sat for half a century, the Liberals have 
won every seat. 

‘*The seats which the Parnellites have present- 
ed to the Tory party are a temporary windfall, 
but the loss of their hold on the counties is a per- 
manent disaster.” 

What makes this state of things the more re- 
markable is, that the Anglican clergy, who 
were supposed by some to be likely to have 
great influence over the country voters, 
have as a rule thrown themselves with 
great bitterness on the side of the Tories. 
On this point Sir William Harcourt says: 
‘‘As far as I have been able to learn from 
those who have taken a practical part in these 
contests, a main cause of the Liberal success 
has been the unpopularity of the clergy with 
the agricultural laborer. This sentiment 
has been greatly aggravated by the imprudent 
zeal, not to say violence, of these reverend 
agitators, and that which was formerly a so- 
cial dislike has grown into a political ani- 
mosity.” The Bishop of Chichester, writing to 
the Zimes on the same subject, says: ‘‘I think 
the result of the county poll ought to teach a 
lesson that the agricultural laborer resents, and 
justly, his virtual degradation in the Church, 
which is hisown. . . . I suppose when it 
is too late we shall learn and feel the 
truth.” He illustrates this by pointing 
to the manner in which inthe country churches 
the poor are stowed away in corners by them- 
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selves as an inferior class. Commenting on 
his letter, however, the London Spectator 
doubts whether these class distinctions in the 
parish church have had nearly as much to do 
with the alienation of the laborer as the gene- 
ral manner of the Anglican clergy toward 
him, forming such a marked contrast, in 
its patronage and hauteur and air of social 
superiority, with the kindly brotherly ways of 
the Baptist or the Methodist, or other dis- 
senting ministers. The general result is that, 
as the Bishop of Chichester says, the agricul- 
tural laborer has learned to feel that the Angli- 
can Church is the church of the rich and not 
the church of the poor. 

In other words, the very qualities which 
have in the eyes of many of the defenders of 
the Church Establishment made the English 
country clergy so valuable as a civilizing and 
reforming influence in country parishes, 
namely, the fact that they were ‘* gentlemen,” 


have caused their failure as pastors. Be- 
ing drawn largely from the same _ class 


as the squire, or from a class that admires 
and imitates the squire, they shared his feelings 
and opinions and manners, and have thus been 
involved in the same political overthrow. 
They taught a scheme of sociai duty which 
seemed to impose on the laborer the obliga- 
tion of not trying to improve his condi- 
tion, and made the cultivation of respect 
for his ‘‘ betters” a far more important 
matter than the cultivation of his self-respect. 
Their efforts to promote his material comfort, 
too, nearly always took the form of alms- 
giving, such as gifts of fuel and warm cloth- 
ing, and were very apt to indicate complete 
hopelessness about and indifference to his 
ever attaining a position of independence. 
Almsgiving is very difficult without a great 
deal of inquisitive meddling with the do- 
mestic affairs of the persons relieved, and that 
the English laborers have long chafed under 
this at the hands of the parson and his wife 
and daughters, is well known to all who have 
managed to acquire their real confidence. 
None, or but little. of this is true of the An- 
glican clergy in the cities. There they are 
often either alone in the midst of vice, igno- 
rance, and destitution, as many at the east end 
of London, or are in charge of churches main- 
tained wholly or in part on the voluntary prin- 
ciple. At all events, they rarely are able to 
present themselves to their flocks in the atti 
tude of social superiors. Their relation to 
them is, in fact, very much that of the dis- 
senting ministers. It is hardly necessary to 
point out the way in which this contrast re- 
inforces the opponents of the Establishment. 
It enables them to say that, in attacking the 
State Church, they are not really attacking the 
Church as a religious institution ; that in seek- 
ing to separate it from the State, they are sim 
ply seeking something which would greatly 
increase its efficiency, and bring it into closer 
relations with the mass of the people, and, 


above ali, preyent the unseemly spectacle of | 


a close alliance between the clergy and one 


political party, and their appearance on the | 


stump as furious electioneering orators. There 


has been a great deal that is shocking in all | fer my own definition, which is, based on the (I 


| think) unquestionable and, so far as 1 know, un- 
| disputed fact that we are gifted, beyond the bodi- 


this, even to devoted friends of the Church. 
Sir William Harcourt is the son of an Arch- 
bishop of York, and in fact may be said to 





belong to a very clerical family, and naturally 
has a great deal of affection for the Church 
just as it is and has been ; but he sees the ut- 
ter impossibility of maintaining it as a State 
Church, in the present state of popular feeling, 
if at every election the clergy are all found on 
the unpopular side, and outdo the Squires in 
the coarseness and violence of their political 
harangues. 

The effect of the success of the Liberals in 
the counties on the disestablishment question 
will probably be considerable. The formi 
dable proportions assumed by the Irish ques 
tion have for the moment put the whole sub 
ject into the background, but when this is set 
tled, the attack on the Establishment will be 
renewed with increased vigor, and the newly 
discovered weakness of the clergy in the coun 
ties will greatly encourage its promoters. The 
crisis has, however, had a sobering effect on a 
large number, and has produced a movement, 
originating in Oxford and Cambridge, for a 
reform in church government by the admis 
sion of laymen to a share in it, on the Ameri 
can plan. Hitherto they have not had the least 
share in the religious branch of it. 








REALISM AND IDEALISM. 
Lonpon, December 4, 1885. 

I NoTICE in the Nation (Nos. 1065 and 1064) a 
discussion on the distinction between the ideal 
and the real which tempts me to enter the lists, 
having for some time past been engaged on work 
the point and value of which depend on this dis 
tinction and its possible value in education; and 
as {am accustomed to regard the question from 
the plastic point of view, and your correspond 
ents from the literary, there may be a sort of 
stereoscopic image obtainable from the combined 
vision. 

Of course the first question to settle is if there 
be a valid distinction to base our studyon. If 
the position of Professor Sill, that ** it is unfortu- 
nate that the term ‘idealism’ is set over against 
‘realism *"—i. e., that there is no antithetic rela- 
tion between the real and the ideal—be well 
taken, we waste our ink as completely as we 
should in debating why a fish weighs more out of 
the water than in it. If the ideal is only more 
real than the real, it is nonsense to go further in 
the study of the problems of their relations. 

If, however, as I believe, realism, whether in 
art orin literature, be radically opposed to ideal- 
ism—not as degrees of truth or as truth and 
falsehood, but as that which becomes known to 
us by distinct and, in a certain way, opposed men- 
tal faculties—the distinction is not only a valid 
one, but one which must be recognized in any 
scheme of superior education. It is true, as Pro- 
fessor Sill says, that ‘‘the terms of criticism are 
used so confusedly that one needs to devote every 
other sentence to definition in order to discuss 
these matters *; and he thereupon proceeds to add 
tothe confusion by confounding the real and the 
ideal. What we need is not “to devote every 
other sentence to definition”; rather to define 
first and then discuss. But as we must establish 
terms and facts to work from, we may say that 
we must have a scientific basis; and in order that 
this basis may be experimentally determined, we 
must go to that province of perception in which 
some approach to demonstration can be made— 
i. ¢., to plastic art. And we must first define our 
quest. As a contribution to this end I beg to of- 


ly or optical vision which takes cognizance of 


| ception, subjective vision, 








** real” things, and which is the basis, therefore, 
of all realism, with a power of mental imagery 


| which is variously known as imagination, « 


delusion, 
“kk at it 


and which is the basis of what is known as iteal 


invention 
ete., ete., according to the way people lo 
ism. I suppose we apply the terms in this way 
because the impressions we receive from objects 
recognized by optical vision, or realistic, are con 
sidered to be demonstrably of a permanent na 
ture, renewable from the same objects and reoog 
nizable by allwho have sound optical vision, » 
that they are said to be of things which really ex 
ist; while those 
called idealistic because 


due to the mental vision are 
the ideal is understowd 
to be incapable of demonstration or recognition 
by the optics. 

I will allude, only to eliminate it from the cis 
cussion, to the distinction between real and actual 
of the metaphysician, in the sense of pertnanett 
and transitory, because it is not in the mange of 
art, literary or plastic, and gives to realism the 
entire world of things which bave actually ex 
isted or exist, and of which ocular 
afforded, direct or 


proof can be 


orof which the au 


thentic portraiture by pen or pencil can be of 


indirect, 
tained or given. Of things ideal we may neglect 


(not elimimate; those which are so called in the 
Plato 


ated, and therefore hypothetically 


sense of the eternal types of things ore 


the perfect 


spiritual forms of things, to be seen mare or less 
approximatively in the material world, from 
Which conception we derive our notion of the 


ideal of form and beauty, because to be idealistic 
(in the sense of antagonism to realistic) it is not 
necessary that an image should be perfect in its 
kind, The deduction of the accurate definitions 
of realistic and I should 
readily made from these premises, as that which 


idealistac take to be 
is drawn from what has been or is actually seen, 
and which correctly describes or depicts it ; or 
that which is drawn from the mental vision, im 
agination, or conception evolved in the mind of 
the writer or painter. We exclude delusions, be 

cause, so far as the subject of them is concerned, 
they are as real as a physical fact ; . the 
appearances of delirium tremens, which, what 

ever they may be from the physical pomntof view, 
are not of those subjective creations which can. 


Visions 


be considered to be formed or evoked voluntarily 
to a greater or less extent, and made the sub 
jects of art. Certainly if an hallucination were 
vivid enough in the mind of a painter to be re 
produced as if it were a physical reality, and, 
independently of the will of the painter, were to 
pose as a model and insist on being drawn, like 
some of Blake's visions, we must consider them 
for all art distinctions as real. 

The radical difference, then, so far as the plas 
tic arts are concerned, is that the idealist works 
directly from a mental image, while realistic art 
is that which is drawn from nature, and which, 
with artists who are gifted with correct and 
equally well-trained vision, would be always 
represented in the same way, any trace of dis- 
tinctive individuality or qualities which are not 
seen by otber people equally being attributable 
to a vein of idealism, or subjective quality. This, 
of course, does not apply to fantastic and arti- 
ficial variations or pure conventionaljsms, such 
as working in black and white or outline. The 
realistic painter has simply to study nature, and, 
at his very best, can simply represent ber to us, 
The idealistic, on the contrary, works from a 
conception which may be more or less like na 
ture, but is not necessarily so except from the 


| fact that, as all our cognitions relate to things 


seen and experienced, it is very doubtful if we 
can conceive anything which is unlike, in its es- 
sential traits, something which has been known 
by us, in the whole or in parts. Nevertheless, 
this mental image is to the artist a distinct exist- 
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ence ; he designs his picture in accordance with 
it, and the quality of this image is that it dis- 
plays only the characteristics which are neces- 
sary to the unity of the conception—the mass of 
unimportant traits and non-essential details which 
nature study intrudes on the student being here 
left behind, while the important and essential 
qualities are emphasized, and characterize the 
conception. In the best art, individuality is 
merged with type. In Greek sculpture, the 
slightest tendency to individuality is avoided 
by purely conventional treatment of the head, 
and in the better epoch of Italian ideal painting 
and sculpture alike we do not find any study of 
the special individual head, although there was 
a certain insistance on the quality of expression 
which is absent in the Greek sculpture of the 
best epoch. Giotto, for instance, is as free from 
any tendency to expression of transitory emotion 
as was a Greek sculptor of 450 B. c. Expression 
as a quality of art came in with the use of por- 
traiture, and when art had become naturalistic 
to a certain extent, though not yet realistic. 
This will serve to explain why all painters of the 
ideal are obliged to avoid contemporary themes, 
as those in which the want of realism will revolt 
the general sense, and why the attempt to repro- 
duce modern history in antique costume became 
ridiculous : there was no liberty of treatment in 
purely historical themes, which contemporary 
events always are. 

The application of the analogy to literature is 
easy. The writer who in his delineation does but 
note and record the external behavior and ap- 
pearance of the dramatis personz, who studies 
character from nature, must work with contem- 
porary subjects and must follow realistic me- 
thods ; and such the modern form of fiction is, 
almost without exception, like the modern form 
of the plastic arts—and the more complete the 
realization and in a certain sense the more decep- 
tive, the better is the art. But the ideal treat- 
ment is marred by too much detail,or by any detail 
which is not vital to the type. Shakspere, though 
hampered with the conditions of the stage, which 
make a certain kind of illusion necessary, gives 
us no details of his noblest types except signifi- 
cant acts ; but Shakspere himself would not have 
treated John Brown as he has treated Hamlet, 
because we should know how John Brown looked 
and what he wore; but Hamlet, being his own 
creation, he presents in his own terms. 

l am obliged again to turn to painting for the 
most complete illustration of the broad and tren- 
chant distinction between the real and the ideal, 
not because literature will not give one, but be- 
cause the terms of any comparison are, in the 
plastic arts, definitely and visibly stated, while 
those in literature are not so unmistakably to be 
referred to their place. The pictures of our emi- 
nent landscape painter, F. E. Church, are among 
the most remarkable examples of a realism de- 
pendent on a vivid memory, and enabled by this 
memory to reproduce scenes actually seen with a 
completeness very nearly approaching photogra- 
phic accuracy—so that one may say that it might 
claim to fall under my definition of the ideal ; 
but it is purely realistic, in spite of an eminently 
graceful sense of composition, as is shown by the 
unvarying reference of all the detail to the na‘tu- 
ralistic standard. When most perfect it is most 
lke an actual bit of nature, and, in his celebrated 
** Niagara,” almost illusive. Turner’s work is the 
crowning example of the pure idealism fed by 
constant study of nature, but projecting its images 
after fusion and recombination in a form which 
permits no mistaking it for a reproduction of na- 
ture. Detail there is, in a minuteness as elabo- 
rate as that of Church’s, but never for illusive or 
for naturalistic purposes, but from love of modu- 
lation and composition. 

I suppose that in the productién of the two 





classes of work, the close observation needed for 
knowledge of art material being a constant 
quantity, the essential difference is that realism 
depends on memory, and idealism on imagina- 
tion; one is substantially record and the other 
creation. But nothing is further from the truth 
than what Professor Sill says, that ‘“ all the best 
fiction and the best art of any sortis realistic.” It 
is not true of any form of art, and though in 
literature it is not so easy to distinguish, I 
believe there are few cases in which the diffe- 
rence is not easily seen by any one who has intel- 
ligently studied the ideal. There are undoubted- 
ly cases in which the two are mixed; but these 
are imperfect examples of either, and I think I 
can sustain by the most authoritative examples 
the counter proposition to that of Professor Sill, 
viz., that the more purely ideal a work of art is, 
the less it resembles Nature. Music is a pure 
form of art. What relation has the real to it ? 
Yet no definition of art is admissible which does 
not apply to all its forms. W. J. STILLMAN. 





ENGLAND: CAUSES THAT DETERMINED 
THE LATE ELECTIONS. 
Lonpbon, December 14. 

THE general election is now over, except as re- 
gards two Scotch seats, one iikely to fall toa 
Liberal, the other to a Tory ; and it hasresulted, 
as you know already, in leaving the Liberals 
much stronger than the Tories (majority of 
eighty-two), but scarcely equal to Tomes and 
Parnellites combined, who have a majority of 
four over the Liberals. This is a strange, a dif- 
ficult, an unprecedented state of things, because 
the existence of a third party, equally hostile to 
the two great old British parties, is itself a new 
fact in our politics. But before inquiring how it 
will determine the future, it is worth while to 
examine the causes that have produced it, giving 
neither of those British parties the victory it had 
expected. 

The broad feature of the election is, as regards 
England, that the strength of the Tory party has 
been transferred from the counties to the bor- 
oughs, that of the Liberal party from the bor- 
oughs to the counties. The Liberal party ex- 
pected, when the contest began, to hold its own in 
the boroughs, where it had a substantial majority, 
and to improve its position in the counties; the 
Tory party (which, however, was much less san- 
guine) to retain the counties, or most of them, 
and to capture many seats in the boroughs. Each 
has succeeded in attack, each has failed in de- 
fence. How are these phenomena to be explained? 
Every one here is trying to explain them, and of 
course many erroneous and even ubsurd reasons 
are put forward. 

The Liberals account for their borough losses 
(which leave them in a minority not alarming in 
itself, but serious when compared with the 
majority they previously enjoyed), mainly by 
pointing to the Irish vote cast against them 
everywhere in Great Britain, under the orders of 
Mr. Parnell. One of his lieutenants, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, claims that this vote turned the scale 
in forty-six constituencies—an estimate which 
the Liberals do not wholly reject, because it ex- 
cuses their defeat, but which appears ridiculous 
to any one who knows either London or Lanca- 
shire, the districts where Irishmen do not abound. 
Twenty-five seats is the greatest number (includ- 
ing Scotch as well as English boroughs and coun- 
ties) in which the Parnellite vote was a decisive 
factor. That isa considerable allowance, for it 
means fifty votes on a division; but it does not 
explain the defeat of Liberal candidates in many 
places which the Liberals held in the last Parlia- 
ment, though it has shown how formidable is the 
power which the Irish population wields when 





it is thoroughly united, the priests working, 
as on this occasion they did, side by side with 
the Nationalist leaders. Next to this adverse 
influence, the Liberals place that cf the clergy 
of the Established Church, who certainly ex- 
erted themselves heartily, being alarmed not 
only by the talk about disestablishment, but by 
the nearer prospect of an attack on denomina- 
tional schools. Their action, however, has been 
usually on the Tory side, and was as strongly so 
in 1868, when Mr. Gladstone carried the boroughs 
by a great majority, as it has been now. It is 
further alleged that the doctrine of what is called 
fair trade—i.e., the suggestion that hostile tariffs 
ought to be imposed by England against imports 
from those countries which have high protective 
duties against her exports—affected the manu- 
facturing towns, disposing them to believe that a 
Tory Government might find therein a remedy 
for the depression from which our industries 
have been suffering. The liquor interest is also 
declared to have worked hard against the Libe- 
rals, but it has always done so of late years, and 
when the energetic canvassing of Tory organiza- 
tions, and especially of the Church of England 
district visitors (ladies) and of the ladies of the 
Primrose League, is credited with a further 
share in the result, it must be remembered that 
this is only another way of admitting that the 
Tories had been roused to unusual exertions, an1 
hal drawn into their service a feminine con- 
tingent which would not have labored for them 
had not some novel excitement stirred it up. 

He who considers the facts dispassionately will 
hold that, while the Irish vote contributed large- 
ly to the transference of boroughs from Liberals 
to Tories, there were other causes at work, which 
the Liberals are less willing to admit. One of 
these was the widespread disgust at the manage- 
ment of some of our great departments, especial- 
ly the colonies and the Foreign Office. Misfor- 
tunes in South Africa, endless vexations in Egypt, 
disasters in the Sudan, the idea that even in 
Australia questions had not been promptly or skil- 
fully handled, had told on the mind of the mercan- 
tilecommunity. In Manchester,for instance, which 
returned two Liberals and one Tory in the last 
Parliament, and now returns five Tories to one 
Liberal, this sentiment had much power, and 
spread from the nerchants and manufacturers 
down into the citizen class. There was a general 
sense of disappointment with the non-fulfilment 
of the expectations formed in 1880, when Liberals 
had looked for a sort of millennium to begin 
after Lord Beaconsfield’s expulsion from power; 
and however unjust it may be to charge the de- 
pression of trade and manufactures on a Ministry, 
considering the world-embracing causes which 
now determine the commercial prosperity of a 
nation, the mere fact that business had been 
bad under a Liberal Government disposed many 
people to vote against them, as bad harvests had 
injurea the Tory Ministry in 1880. How far in- 
dignation at the fate of General Gordon operated, 
it is hard to determine ; probably it told much 
less than the Tories expected. More effect must 
be ascribed to the alarm produced among sound 
but cautious Liberals by the language which some 
of the Radical leaders had used in recommending 
their programme. Even those who found little 
to condemn in the programme itself—those who 
approved of making elementary education every- 
where gratuitous, and who thought the laborers’ 
allotment scheme deserved a trial—seem to have 
been disquieted or disgruntled by the tone in 
which, the arguments by which, these proposals 
were advocated. They thought things were go- 
ing altogether too fast, and that the time when 
2,000,000 of new and inexperienced voters were 
being admitted to the suffrage was just the time 
when they ought to put on the drag by refusing 
their support to Radical candidates, Even 
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among the working classes this feeling, to which 
I remember to have called your attention two 
months ago, appears to have exerted some in- 
fluence. Anything approaching to Socialism has 
its terrors for the smallest property-owner, and 
this contest was the first during which Socialist 
candidates came forward, the first in which semi- 
Socialistic doctrines were supposed, however er- 
roueously, to have received some kind of encou- 
ragement from responsible statesmen. 

While these causes operated to detach many 
timid Liberals, and to make others compara- 
tively indifferent, there was also a want of a suf- 
ficiently exciting positive programme to rouse all 
sorts of Liberals into zealous energy. The 
creation of a system of popular and representa- 
tive local government in the counties is one of 
our most pressing problems. But the Tories did 
not oppose it; in fact, they accepted it, and it has 
no vivid interest for the borough voter. It was 
the same with the reform of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure; while even land-law reform was not re- 
jected by the Tories, and therefore did not seem 
to become a party issue. To supply the defects 
in their authorized programme, some Liberals 
dwelt on gratuitous education, but they seem to 
have lost as much by rousing the hostility of the 
clergy and those whom these influence, as they 
gained with the masses, who complain of the 
hardships of the present system. Others fell 
back on the name of Mr. Gladstone. It is still 
the best name to conjure with, aithough Mr. 
Chamberlain’s had become no less attractive to 
the Radicals. But the feeling that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political career cannot last much longer 
has made people expect less from him, though 
they honor him no less than before, while the 
accentuated differences between his lieutenants, 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen on the one 
side, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke on 
the other, destroyed that sense of pride in the 
strength and unity of the party which so greatly 
contributed to its victory in 1880, There had 
been in that year what you call a tidal wave, 
there was nothing now to create a similar wave, 
so the permanent forces of conservatism, always 
strong in England, developed themselves in a 
normal way among the borough voters. 

Now to come to the counties. Here the consti- 
tuencies had been enormously enlarged by the 
franchise act, and the pew voters swamped the 
old ones. It is not hard to see why the new 
voters went so largely for the Liberals. The 
Tories account for it by complaining of the wild 
and delusive promises made by Liberal orators 
to agricultural laborers. They insist on the 
ignorance and stupidity of this class, and the 
phrase ‘“‘ three acres and a cow” has become 
proverbial to express the sort of inducement 
which the Radical demagogue addresses to a gap- 
ing crowd, and which it accepts in simple faith. 

There is much misconception and some misrep- 
resentation in this account of the matter. In the 
first place, the Liberal triumphs in the counties 
have been largely won in the mining and manu- 
facturing districts, among a population fully as 
intelligent as that of the towns. Durham and 
Northumberland, the coal and woollen districts 
of Yorkshire, the iron districts of Staffordshire, 
Cornwall, have all gone for the Liberals; even 
in Lancashire the county divisions were more 
favorable to them than were the boroughs, part- 
ly, no doubt, because the Irish population is 
chiefly congregated in the latter. Then, further, 
the agricultural laborer himself is by no means 
the stupid and gullible creature supposed by this 
explanation. Ignorant of general politics he 
certainly is, for he is only beginning to read the 
newspapers, but he is shrewd enough in his slow 
stolid way, and quite as capable of seeing 
through a mere demagogue as his brother in 
the towns. In the present instance he seems 





to have been governed firstly by the notion 
that as the Liberals had been the means of giving 
him the franchise, they were more likely than 
the Tories to help him to use it for his own bene 

fit; secondly, by resentment against the farmer, 
his employer, and a disposition to vote against 
the farmer's party, which is, of course, the Tory 
party. He has doubtless expected to get some 
thing for himself as the result of his new politi 

eal power, but when the * three acres and a cow” 
were referred to, as they often were, he received 
the phrase with laughter, so that latterly it was 
the Liberals who found it worth while to produce 
it for the sake of making the rustic see what a foo), 
as they put it, the Tories deemed him. The labor 
ers would probably have gone Liberal nearly eve 
ry where but for the timidity which in many dis 
tricts kept them from going to the poll against 
the candidates favored by the squires, the farm 
ers, and the clergy. They turned out most nu 
merously and voted most heartily in those parts 
where ‘the Agricultural Laborers’ Union had 
given them some organization and emboldened 
them to face the farmers; as, for instance, in 
the eastern counties, or 
churches abound, as in parts of the West, be 
cause the rural dissenter is generally, and the 
dissenting clergyman almost always, a Liberal 

Thus the successes of the Liberals in the counties 
are easily explicable, but by reasons which do not 
show that they can expect the like at another 
election. 

Two motives from which both parties expected 
much seem to have told very little on the minds 
of the voters. 
government, that is to say, a large Parliamentary 
majority one way or the other, in order to cope 
with the Parnellite party. 
has not yet realized the gravity of the situation 
as respects Ireland—little was certainly said to 
the electors on the subject. Anyhow it was plain 
to one who attended which this 
argument was trotted out, that it did not impress 
the audience. Men voted either according to 
their general political tendencies or according 
their predilections for a particular candidate, not 
in order to strengthen,for the general cod of the 
country,a party which they disapproved of. The 
other was the disposition to be on the winning 


where the dissenting 


One was the desire to bave a strong 


Perhaps the country 


meetings at 


side, which is often so strong in large commun 

ties, and is said to count for as much in your elex 

tions as it did in those of Rome. When the first 
two days’ contests in the boroughs went in favor 
of the Tories, it was supposed that Liberals in the 
subsequently voting constituencies would be dis 
couraged, and that doubtfal men would desert 
them. This does not seem to have happened. Th« 
Tories were no doubt stimulated to further efforts 
by their successes,but the counties,according to all 
accounts, voted nearly as well for the Liberals as 
they would have done had victory staled on the 
Liverals from the first, This may be partly due 
to the fact that the rustics did not fully realize 
what had happened in the boroughs ; but it 

markable anyhow. 

On the whole, the results of the election ar 
discouraging to those who, looking to the futur 
welfare of England, endeavor to overcome their 
party disappointments, The county voters have 
shown much interest in their newly acquired civic 
rights. They have come largely to meetings, have 
listened intelligently, have voted with as mvch 
independence as could be expected. The country 
as a whole is for progress, but it fears a too tapid 
pace. Itis unwilling te be hurried, and its pre- 
ference for the party which was in power from 
1880 till 1885 does not prevent it from recognizing 
the mistakes which that party has made. The 
old conditions of our political life have not been 
substantially changed by the franchise and redis- 
tribution. It is nevertheless true, and this must 
never be forgotten, that the effects of such large 
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Committee on Appropriations should be put an 
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le spotism of the Chairman of the 


end to, but the true remedy lies in exactly the 
opposite direction. Both revenue and expendi- 


ture of the national finances should be placed in 
the hands of one authority directly responsible 
to the nation, and that authority can only he the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The chairman of a 
committee is the representative of a local dis- 
trict, and responsible directly only to his consti- 
tuents, though indirectly he is under strict re 
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sponsibility to the private interests which, through 
the Speaker, have placed him where he is. But 
the Secretary of the Treasury is, through the 
President, the direct agent of the whole nation. 
If at the outset he had only an advisory share in 
debate, his criticisms would have a weight be- 
yond that of any member or committee; and 
however reluctant he might be, he would be 
forced to make them by the prodding of inde- 
pendent members, and even of his party oppo- 
nents, But, sooner or later, through him would 
be worked out some method of relief from dead- 
lock other than that which has been adopted and 
promises to entail still worse evils. 

2. The fierce attack by Senator Beck upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury comes like a bolt out 
of the blue. The country may well be astound- 
ed that a leading Senator should make such an 
assault upon an Administration nominally at 
least of his own party, and that not a single De- 
mocratic voice should be raised in its defence, 
while the Republicans manifested only contemp- 
tuous indifference. ‘Yet this is the perfectly 
natural outcome of the events of the last six 
months, Those who, with the strongest}sympa- 
thy with civil-service reform, have distrusted the 
methods adopted, have argued that in the absence 
of any real dividing line between the two great 
parties, the spoils of office form their only rea- 
son of existence, and that if the President should 
disappoint the Democrats after their long term 
of exclusion, they would turn against him even 
more violently than the Republicans. This first 
gun shows plainly enough that the President has 
no support of any kind to expect from Congress, 
The glove has been fairly thrown down, and it 
remains for the Executive either to take it up or 
to submit in silence toevery kind of bullying and 
hostile intrigue. The contest has passed beyond 
the stage of Republicans and Democrats, and has 
reached that of the Executive and the Legisla- 
ture. The only means of defence, according to 
existing methods, open to the Secretary of, the 
Treasury against a charge which may be briefly 
and forcibly summed up in the word “ thief,” 
are either a resort to the newspapers, or to plead 
his excuses, like a school-boy, before a commit- 
tee in a back room. They are equally beneath 
the dignity and independence of the executive 
branch of the Government, and he should cate- 
gorically decline both. The manly way would be 
to demand that his reply should be heard in the 
same public arena in which the charge was made. 
Certainly it requires courage, but the safest way 
is to take the bull by the horns, and if it is done 
in a proper spirit it will be surprising if it does 
not meet a burst of applause from the country 
which will cow even Senatorial arrogance. In 
the history of our politics no finer opportunity 
has been offered toa public man to make a name 
for himself, and do a lasting service to the coun- 


try. G. B. 
Boston, December 25, 1885, 





THE PRICE OF A PROTECTED INDUSTRY. 
To tHe Eprror or THE Nation: 


Srr: I was pleased to see you call attention 
(in No. 1068) to the recent advance in the price of 
steel rails of $8 a ton. The tribute levied by the 
steel-rail monopoly is the heaviest burden which 
the protective tariff has saddled upon a long- 
suffering public. It is difficult to account for the 
apparent indifference of the public to the extor- 
tion practised by these men under our laws. The 
only reason which presents itself to my mind why 
the people should meekly allow one of the largest 
interests we have (railroads) to be systematically 
plundered in the matter of one of the most im- 
portant items in railroad construction, viz., steel 
rails, without vigorous protest, is, that the gene- 
ral public are grossly iguorant of the extent to 





which our railroads have been mulcted by the 
Bessemer steel manufacturers. 

The following table will show in round num- 
bers the effect of the protective tax on the price 
of steel rails. In computing the extra cost to our 
people by reason of the tariff, I have deducted 
from the difference in price $4 a ton, which 
would certainly cover the cost of transportation 
from England to the United States—that is, it 
would have cost us $4 a ton above the English price 
for freight if we had bought all our rails in Eng- 
land, if there were no tariff. The amounts of 
production and price in this country and the 
price in England are taken from Taussig’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Present Tariff, except that 1 have 
taken the product in net tons of 2,000 pounds and 
reduced it to gross tons of 2,240 pounds, so that 
the basis of each computation may be the same. 
Taussig says, ‘‘ The figures of production are 
from the reports of the American [ron and Steel 
Association, as are also the prices in this coun- 
try; the prices in England have been compiled 
from the files of the London Economist, checked 
by occasional tables in the Lron and Steel Asso- 
ciation’s reports.” So it will be seen they are re- 
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29, 84.70 57.50 27.20 3,002 
25 59.70 44.10 15.60 3,014 
1876. 367,400 53.10 37.70 15 40 4,188 
1877 385,500 43.50 31.90 11.60 2,929 
1878. 491,000 4170 27.20 14.50 5,155 
1879. 610,700 48.20 24.70 23.50 11,908 
1880, ... 851,700 67.50 36.00 31.50 23,321 
1881. ... 1,187,000 61,10 31.20 29 BO 30,743 
1882........ 1,281,000 48. 50 30.00) 18.50 18,574 
1883........ 1,148,000 87.75 25.40 12.35 9,605 
Total cost to people of protection to steel rails 
im thirteem Yea4rs...........ccccceceeeceeeees $117,271,000 
The above table is a statement of facts. It does 


not represent any imaginary figures drawn from 
the realms of speculation by a ‘‘ college professor, 
theorist, or doctrinaire.” There is no escaping 
the result. One hundred and seventeen million 
dollars the people of this country have paid for 
protection in the matter of steel rails alone in 
thirteen years. This is entirely outside of the 
amount paid the Government for duties on im- 
ported steel rails. 

It would seem as if the Bessemer steel manu- 
facturers were amply protected by their patent 
process and the thousands of miles of distance 
which separates them from their foreign com- 
petitors. I believe they are, and that, if left to 
their own energy and resources, they can take 
care of themselves, without the legal license of 
the tax-gatherer to compel their fellow-citizens to 
pay them an average tribute of nine millionsa 
year. Perhaps the steel industry is not now so 
profitable as it has been. If that is true, the rea- 
son is plain: such enormous profits as they were 
allowed to make during the era of activity in 
railroad construction, could not but induce 
overproduction and consequent depression. I 
care not how that is; it is sufficient for me that 
we should have been $117,000,000 better off 
if nota steel rail had ever been manufactured 
here, and that the establishment of the industry, 
instead of being a great benefit, should be re- 
garded as a public calamity and a curse, 

M. H. Forp. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., December 19, 1885. 








THE TAXATION OF RAILROAD LANDS. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Does not the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court as to the validity of taxing North- 
ern Pacific lands point strongly to the very ques- 
tionable wisdom of subsidizing railroads by land 
grants? The grounds on which the decision rests 
are so evident that the wonder is that the ques- 
tion has solong been allowed to remain unde- 
cided, affecting as it does so largely the prosperi- 
ty of the counties along the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Of the evils of the land-grant system 
we who live within what is known as the “‘ forty- 
mile limit” are far more sensitive than mere ob- 
servers East. They seem to meet us at every 
turn. 

This decision raises no end of complications. 
Those counties that have levied taxes on railroad 
lands for the last six or eight years will be 
obliged torefund the same, together with interest 
from date of purchase, to parties holding tax- 
bills. If title to railroad lands still vests in the 
Government where no patent has been taken out 
by the railroad, then purchasers from the rail- 
road hold no title, and are entitled to have taxes 
paid refunded; nor are they obliged to pay taxes 
in future on such lands until they hold title to the 
same. In other words, the counties will have to 
repay three-quarters of all taxes that have been 
raised, while the amount of assessable property 
will be reduced more than two-thirds, if Congress 
fails to take action in the matter. The holders of 
railroad land, the speculators, will be benefited ; 
and those few of the actual settlers who have 
taken out title on Government land will be 
most oppressed. That very class that has been 
the greatest drawback to the development of the 
region will benefit at the expense of bona-fide set- 
tlers. 

Further, in refunding these taxes the counties 
would be obliged to incur a heavy bonded debt 
that would militate much against the immigra- 
tion of settlers and capital. 

We may thank the land-grant system that 
much of our most desirable land is as yet alto- 
gether unimproved. We trust that the land- 
grant system, seconded by the short-sighted poli- 
cy of therailroad, may not give the development 
of one of the finest sections of the territory a set- 
back from which it will take years to recover. 

G. M. 


JAMESTOWN, DaK., December 18, 1885. 





WILD FLOWERS OF COLORADO. 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 


Srr : Will you allow me room in your columns 
to make a few statements relative to Mrs. Thay- 
er’s * Wild Flowers of Colorado,’ and the letter of 
her publishers, Cassell & Co., Limited, which ap- 
peared in your issue of December 17 ? 

I have in my collection of Colorado wild flow- 
ers ‘a study of the anemone cr wind flower, al- 
most exactly like the study in Mrs. Thayer's 
book, which she claims as original, and which 
Kate Ball McClure claims to have seen her paint 
from nature. Mrs. Theyer has an additional 
blossom placed in the upper part of her study ; 
cover that, and the study is practically exactly 
like mine, line for line and curve for curve. I 
painted mine in Colorado Springs, Col., in 1882, 
from a study I borrowed of Miss Alice A. Stew- 
art. This has always been a favorite study with 
Miss Stewart's pupils and friends, and has been 
copied so many times that there must be a great 
many in existence. I know of two besides my 
own within twenty miles of Bostcn. I also have 
a study of the prickly poppy, painted from Miss 
Stewart's, and Mrs. Thayer's certainly bears un- 
mistakahle evidence of having been painted from 
Miss Stewart's design. I have, too, a study of the 
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evening primrose, copied from Miss Stewart's, 
which differs only a little in arrangement from 
Mrs. Thayer's. 

It is very remarkable that I should have three 
of these studies, painted in 1882 and 1885 from 
Miss Stewart's original studies, so very like Mrs. 
Thayer's, painted some time later, if hers are 
original. Mrs. Thayer, Kate Ball McClure, and 
others go too far when they claim all the studies 
as original and from nature. There are three 
other studies—tree cactus, mariposa lily, and 
man-of-the-earth—which I recognized as Miss 
Stewart's designs. 

I also have painted the flowers of Colorado “*for 
years,” from nature as well as from Miss Stew- 
art’s studies, and have given special attention to 
their botany; and Ff must decidedly differ from 
Kate Ball McClure’s opinion that Mrs. Thayer's 
flowers are faithful representations, ** correctly 
drawn,” and * perfect pictures of the wild flowers 
of the State.” Many of the flowers in the book 
are out of drawing and poorly painted, and some 
are botanically incorrect. Any fairly good and 
unprejudiced artist will bear witness to the 
former, and ‘‘ Gray” and ** Coulter” and the na- 
tural flowers are my authorities for the latter, 
statement. 

Mrs. Thayer says the trip was taken ‘in the 
autumn of 1884.” How could Kate Bali McClure 
and another companion, mentioned in your note, 
have seen Mrs. Thayer paint the anemone, an 
early spring flower, from nature on this trip ? 
They seem to assert as much, although Mrs. 
Thayer implies that the anemones and others were 
not painted at that time. They do not all agree 
in their statements. 

The claims of Miss Stewart and those who 
know her work are not false, for there is indis- 
putable evidence that some of the studies in this 
book are not original, but copies from hers. 

Yours respectfully, 
Susan T, DUNBAR. 


72 WaLTHAM Srt., Boston, MAass., December 22, 1885. 





DEATH-RATE OF FOREIGN AND NATIVE- 
BORN FROM CONSUMPTION. 


To THE EpitorR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: I think it is important to learn, if possi- 
ble, whether the Irish in this country are more 
subject to death from consumption than are the 
native-born citizens. The statistics given by 
Doctor Shattuck in No. 1068 of the Nation seem 
at first sight to show conclusively that they are ; 
yet his statistics are not conclusive, because the 
foreign-born inhabitants of this country are, on 
the average, considerably older than the native- 
born inhabitants, and the death-rate from con- 
sumption increases rapidly with age after the 
age of tifty. If Doctor Shattuck can give us, for 
the native and foreign-born inhabitants, statis- 
tics of the proportion of deaths from consump- 
tion to inhabitants at ages definitely stated, he 
will enable us to judge correctly whether one 
race is, in this country, more subject than the 
other to death from consumption. That con- 
sumption is most fatal at the older ages is, I 
think, now well established. One of the ear- 
liest, if not the earliest, demonstrations of this 
truth may be found on pages 314,315 and the in- 
tervening diagram in ‘ Vital Statistics of Michi- 
gan for 1870,’ a copy of which I send you by this 
mail. The differences between the death rates, 
native and foreign, stated by Doctor Shattuck. 
seem to be no greater than would be expected be- 
tween two classes of persons the average age of 
one of which is much greater than that of the 
other. The average age of the foreign-born in- 
habitants is much greater than that of the native- 
born, partly because, as Doctor Shattuck correct- 
ly states, the children of the foreign-born are in- 


cluded with those of the 
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native-born inhabi- 
Henry B. BAKER, 


LANSING, MIcH., December 21, 1885, 


tants.—Very respectfully, 





PROHIBITION AND HIGH LICENSE. 


To THE Epitor OF THE NaTIonN : 

Sik: Apropos of your editorial in the Nation 
of the 24th inst. concerning the failure of prohi- 
bition in Iowa, permit me to refer to a statement 
copied in the New York 7imes of the 26th from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, to the effect that 
high license has decreased the number of saloons 
in Chicago from 13,000 to 9,000, and added nearly 
$1,500,000 to the revenues of that city. As the 
violent opponents of high license appear to be 
more and more confined to domestic cranks and 
foreign rumsellers, would it not be a good plan 
to let the moderate men try their way for a 
while—at least in the large cities ? 

I am not well informed on the state of the law 
here, but Iam told that the Pennsylvania Legis 
lature, while restraining our City Councils from 
making use of the high-license tax, steadily re- 
fuses to do so itself, preferring noisy talk about 
prohibition, local option, and so forth, to any 
really beneficial action. 

Clearly there remains for the ** Mugwumps”™ 
much to be done on many subjects. 


Very respectfully, Lo 
PHILADELPHIA, Decemoer 26, 1885 
. a 
a) 
Notes. 
An ‘Historical Biography of Prince Bis 


marck,’ by Charles Lowe, with a preface by 
Prof. Munroe Smith, of Columbia College, will 
be published immediately by Cassell & Co. 

Holt’s ** Leisure Hour Series” 
enlarged by a romantic and dramatic novel of 
English rural life, with an American hero, and 
the title,‘ After His Kind.’ The author is sup 
posed to be ‘* John Coventry.” 

The Appletons have given us ‘Charles Dar- 
win, by Grant Allen, a volume of the English 
Worthies Series. We are not admirers of this 
author’s very pooular quasi-scientific writings; 
but this little book makes a favorable impression. 
The subject would naturally invite to accuracy 
and sobriety of statement, while it falls in very 
well with picturesque narrative. The only shp 
we notice is one in which, while referring to an- 
ticipations of Darwinian ideas, the author assigns 
Haldeman to a professorial chair at Boston 

What the American Unitarian Association has 
done for Channing in popularizing his life and 
writings by cheap editions, it has now begun to 
do for Theodore Parker, offering a selection from 
his ethical and theological discourses, under the 
title ‘ Views of Religion." Those who remember 
or have read of Parker's treatment at the hands 
of his own denomination, need not be told how 
significant this is. As Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke, who furnishes an introduction, points 
out, the progress of religious thought among the 
Unitarians has left Parker among the conserva- 
tives—among the “defenders,” as he himself 
rated Dr. Channing, in that discriminating obit- 
uary sermon on him which, on account of its 
rarity, gives especial value to the present vol- 
Pending a complete American edition of 
Parker's works, these nineteen examples will find 
favor with many. Nothing has been borrowed 
from his sermons on slavery. 

Our Paris correspondent some weeks ago gave 
an interesting account in these columns of Count 
Leo Tolstoi’s remarkable profession of faith, * My 
Religion.’ This work has now been translated 
from the French by Huntington Smith, and pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Mr. 


is about to be 


ume. 








Smith also furnishes a preface and a brief apper 
dix. It 


Is unnecessary to Preview this work 
afresh, but it is a singular coincidence that 
made accessible in English in the same year w 


the appearance of the life of the founder of the 
Non-Resistant sect in this country 

A pleasant book comes from Portland, * 1 
Triangular Society’ (Hoyt, Foggy & Donhan tr 
mainly of local interest as to 
but all the world might be the better for 
sketches of quiet people, cheerily, bravely n 


scenes and ail! 


the most and the happiest of an every «lay 
Some verses already in print, but likely to be lost 


in the big volumes of periodicals, tind ttting 


niches. Best of allis ‘* Fessenden’s Gard t 
pathetic remembrance of the privat 
Maine's ablest Senator 

Some record of the early stages of infancs 
even if it be but sentimental, has its valu 1) 
win has shown us what it may teach pss 
cally. In Professor Fonssagrives’s scientitie tat 


lations, we have the physical and medical poss 


bilities. A little of both 1s contemplated im * Ra 
by’s Record’ (Robert Clarke & © N: \ 
half the blank leaves are assigned to’ Raby VW 
and Wisdom.’ 

For the thirty fifth time BP. Blakiston, Son & 


Co., Philadelphia, issue their convenient * Physi 


cian’s Visiting List 


There should be no question of the utility 
the practical little work, * Three Hundnat 1s 
rative and Fancy Articles for Presents, | 


ete..’ by Lucretia P. Hale and Margaret E 
(Boston: S. W. Tilton & Co It not only shows 
with the aid of illustrations, how t ake the 
articles in question, but gives directions al 


various kinds of, socia 
for the holidays 


and serviceablh 


getting up fairs and about 
festivities. Though 


will be found sugyrestive 


timely 


‘ 


| al 


seasons, 

*The Sleeping Car,” ‘The Register Th 
Elevator,” and now * The Garroters Harper 
& Bros.) attest the growth of what the French 


would call Mr. W. D. Howells’s ** Theatre 
We are glad to learn from the 

that Mr. Charles Nordhoff's 

tics for Young Americans,’ 

in Spanish) as a school manual in Mexico, is be 


Messrs. Harpe 
work, * Poh 
is m™m 


httle 
Witte 


which Ww used 


ing adapted also for Venezuela 


When Mr. Frederick Saunders’s amusing little 


books were originally published anonymously, 
‘Salad for the Solitary.” in 1858, and * Salad for 


the Social, in 1860, it was asserted in England 
that they were written by Dr. Doran ; 
that they have been revised and republished with 
the author's name, it is a little odd to find them 
figuring in an alleged “complete series of Dr 

Doran's works, as published,” in a recent second 

hand catalogue of the Messrs. Putnam 

M. Hetzel bas followed his ‘ Quatres filles du 
Dr. Marseh* and ‘Jack et Jane’ 
adaptation of another of Miss Alcott’s stories, 
‘La Petite Rose, ses s1x tantes et ses sept cousins’ 
it is anno inced as by “P. J. Stahl” (i. ¢., M 
Hetze] himself and a M. Lermont). In the same 
series appear nearly a score of Mayne Reid's 
tales, Mrs. *‘Patins d’Aryent,’” Mme. 
Th. Bentzon’s of Mr. Aldrich’s *Un 
Ecolier Américain’ and Mr. Robert Louis Ste 
venson’s ‘ fle au T.ésor.’ In the Magasin Iilus 
tré @Education et de Récréation which M. 
“Stahl.” M. Jules Verne, and M, Jean Mac: 
edit together, M. Jules Verne has begun a new 
serial, ** Un Billet de Loterie.” 

President Cleveland forms one of the four regu 
letion portrait plates in the Almaniach de Gotha 
for 1886 (B. Westermann & Co.), and the incom 
ing of his Administration is justly remarked in 
the preface as one of the most significant politi 
cal changes of the past year. Another plate 
shows in one frame the three founders of the 
Congo State, viz., King Leopold, Bismarck, and 


but now 


by a French 


Dodge's 
version 
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Stanley; and this artificial creation, like unto 
nothing else in modern history, enters for the 
first time the family of nations recognized by the 
Almanach. It does not requre much room— 
little more than a single page; yet it has a 
central government at Brussels, with three 
departments,including one of foreign affairs, and 
a government on the Congo, with a “public 
force ” of 2,000 blacks, and a ‘‘marine” of nine 
steamboats and launches. It even has a diplo- 
matic corps, but the United States is alone repre- 
sented by an agent, Mr Tisdel, whose forthcom- 
ing work on the Congo State we announced last 
week. Germany for the first time has its bant- 
ling colonies displayed as a part of its possessions 
in Africa—Cameroon, Togo, Angra Pequena; the 
first requiring a governor and @ chancellor, the 
last two a simple commissary. Its protectorate 
covers also Emperor William’s Land on the 
northeast coast of New Guinea, and the adjacent 
Bismarck Archipelago. The genealogical division 
of this punctilious work has undergone a change 
by which families in the line of royal and princely 
succession are set apart from those derived from 
unequal marriages, 

The antiquarian feature of the Magazine of 
American History for January, 1886, is a paper 
by E. H. Goss on Paul Revere; the historical 
paper of most moment is that by General Baldy 
Smith on the operations before Fort Donelson, 
with special reference to the part taken by Gen. 
C. F. Smith, which is the same as saying, how- 
ever, that a new view is offered of the causes of 
the success of those operations, 

The bound volume of this magazine for the 
current year has an unwonted civil-war com- 
plexion, which would have been better brought 
out by an analytic table of contents. Two re- 
flections occur to us on turning overits pages— 
that we bave here rather a receptacle than an 
organ of historical studies; and that the book- 
notices proper to the magazine derive no value 
from appearing in it. 

The first of a series of historical maps to be 
edited by Edward Channing, Instructor in His- 
tory at Harvard College, will be an outline map of 
the United States in four sections, drawn under 
the direction of Mr. Albert B. Hart, Instructor 
in American History at the same institution. D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston, are the publishers, 

One need not be a hbrarian to read with profit 
and occasionally with zest the double number of 
the Library Journal, which reports at length 
the Lake George conference of librarians in the 
fall. Among the regular yearly reports we re- 
mark as of general interest one on the reading 
of the young. 

A conference has recently been held in Aarau 
to take measures for establishing a uniform Ger- 
man orthography for Switzerland. Ten Cantons 
were represented, as well as the associations of 
printers and booksellers. A proposition to adopt 
the Prussian-Bavarian orthography was voted 
down by a large majority, and it was finally de- 
termined to petition the Federal Council to call 
a conference of delegates from all the German 
States for the purpose of obtaining a uniform and 
simplified orthography, In this connectiun the 
discussion as to the changes in the use of the 
French and German languages in Switzerland is 
interesting. According to the census of 1860, the 
French numbered 25.6 in every 100 inhabitants, 
the Germans 69 in the 100. In 1880 this propor- 
tion had changed to 21 for the French against 71.4 
in the 100 for the Germans. M. Knapp, of Neuf- 
chatel, however, protests that this diminution is 
more apparent than real. He asserts that in Frei- 
burg, for instance, where at the beginning of the 
century German was the official language, it is 
now proposed to close the German schools for 
want of scholars, and that the German emigrants 
into the French Cantons, as Neufch&tel, gradually 





lose the use of their mother tongue. He adds 
that the census returns are not entirely trust- 
worthy from the different methods employed in 
the various Cantens, and that in place of the 
question ‘‘ Mother tongue” in the tables, there 
should have been ‘‘ Language habitually used.” 

The bi-centennial anniversary of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, by Louis XIV., in Octo- 
ber, 1685, was here and there observed as a day 
of pious recollection by descendants of the vic- 
tims of that King’s blind intolerance. What a 
blow that reversal of Henry IV.’s great act of 
statesmanship inflicted on the prosperity and po- 
litical development of France, is now as well un- 
derstood by the French—excepting some ultra- 
Catholics, blinded both by religious and political 
fanaticism—as it is, for instance, in Germany, 
to whose wealth, industry, and love of freedom, 
the banished Huguenots added so largely. In 
the chfteau where the “grand monarque” de- 
creed the expulsions which drove so much French 
ability and energy into the domimons of the 
Great Elector of Brandenburg, a descendant of 
the latter was proclaimed, in 1871, Emperor of 
reunited Germany. German writers have not 
missed the opportunity to treat the subject in 
journals and reviews, and a serious historical 
monograph on it, ‘ Die Aufhebung des Edicts von 
Nantes, im October, 1685’ (Halle, 1885), from the 
pen of Prof. Dr. Th. Schott, has been issued by 
the Verein fiir Reformationsgeschichte. 

Wilhelm Heine, the traveller, who was born 1n 
1827, died in Dresden, his native city, in the 
early part of October. He learned landscape 
and architectural painting in Paris, and was 
active as a painter at the Dresden Court The- 
atre, but after the revolutionary movement in 
Saxony in 1849 he came to this country. In 
1851 he travelled in Central America, which he 
described in ‘ Wanderbilder aus Centralameri- 
ka’ (Leipzig, 1853). He subsequently joined Com- 
modore Perry’s expedition to Japan, and, in 
1860, the Prussian expedition to the same coun- 
try, to the description of which he devoted a 
number of books, including the superb pictorial 
work, ‘ Japan; Beitriige zur Kenntniss des Lan- 
des und seiner Bewohner’ (Dresden, 1870 ef seq). 
After the outbreak of the American civil war he 
entered the Union army as captain of engineers, 
advanced to the rank of brigadier (March, 1865), 
and was afterward employed in the United 
States consular service, returning to his native 
country in 1871. 

Eduard von Hartmann has in preparation a 
new work on esthetics, which is to fcrm a part 
of the complete edition of his works now being 
issued by Kar] Duncker in Berlin. Some admira- 
ble short papers on wsthetic subjects, published 
years ago, show that Hartmann is specially quali- 
fied to write on this branch of philosophy. The 
new edition of Hartmann’s works is to be in tine 
style, while the price will be reduced to about 
one-third of the earlier editions. His work on 
etbics, for instance, will cost $31 50 instead of $4. 
It is to be hoped that other publishers will follow 
Duncker’s example, for scientific books in Ger- 
many are unreasonably expensive. 

Under the editorship of Mr. F. G. Dumas, 
there is about to appear a new bi-monthly Revue 
Illustrée (Paris : Ludovic Baschet ; New York : 
F. W. Christern), which will contain thirty-two 
pages of text, plus an illustrative supplement. 
The French school of short-story writers is to be 
represented abundantly in early numbers, as 
contributions are announced from MM, Francois 
Coppée, Alphonse Daudet, Ludovic Halévy, 


Henri Meilhac, Georges Ohnet, and André 
Theuriet. A specialty will be made of new 


music by MM. Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Paladilhe, 
Délibes, and others, 

“D, B.’s” Dublin letter, which appeared last 
week, compared the Parliamentary returns with 





an ordinary map of Ireland. The nomenclature 
of the Parliamentary divisions is so far mislead- 
ing as to show (on comparison with a Partia- 
mentary division map such as that which appear- 
ed in the London Jines of Saturday, Dec. 12) 
that the line sketched by “* D. B.” does not so ex- 
actly divide National from Conservative Ireland. 
A Conservative division lies partly outside it ; 
and a National division runs north, wedge- 
shaped, along the west shore of Lough Neagh. 


—Catlin’s Indian portraits are well known, and 
have been deservedly reproduced in various 
forms. There is, however, another series 1n the 
same line which is worthy of mor? attention than 
it has received, and which is very rare. This 
collection was the work of J. O. Lewis, an artist 
who accompanied General Cass and other Indian 
Commissioners to treaty convocations which they 
held with the aborigines of the Northwest. The 
sketches of Lewis,largely in regions never visited 
by Catlin, were also drawn at least a decade earlier, 
and so show the Indian more nearly in his first 
and best estate. At the treaty of Prairie du 
Chien, in 1825, which first opened Wisconsin to 
settlement, and the breaking of which brought 
on the Black Hawk war, nine tribes were repre- 
sented and twenty portraits were taken. On 
this occasion a dozen kegs of whiskey placed in the 
midst of the council were staved, and their con- 
tents spilled on the ground, by way of an object 
lesson on temperance. The expression on Indian 
faces asthey witnessed this waste seems to have 
been caught by the artist. Another council sup- 
plementary to this on the Mississippi was held 
the following year at Fond du Lac, or the head of 
Lake Superior. In order to attend this solemn 
talk the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, T. L. 
McKenney, made a journey from Washington, 
and filled an octavo with details of his expedition 
into what he considered ‘‘the utmost corner of 
the West.” Its pages abound in notices of Lewis 
and his labors. The artist here took many 
sketches, but secured only nine portraits. Indeed, 
in taking the first one he nearly lost his life. He 
chanced to draw it in profile, which the sitter 
observing drew his knife, crying: ‘‘ You have 
left out halfof my face. Put it inor P'llscalp you 
on the spot!” All subsequent likenesses were 
full-faced. Many were outlined soon afterward 
at Green Bay, Fort Wayne, and Missinnewa. In 
some cases views were painted of the congregated 
braves and chiefs. soldiers and civilians, as at 
Butte des Morts in 1827, Fond du Lac, ete. The 
latest portrait was of Black Hawk at Detroit in 
1833. The costumes, badges, and ornaments of 
the red men as shown by the pencil of Lewis are 
less adulterated by civilized admixtures than in 
all works less ancient. Some of his paintings 
were ordered for the Indian Bureau in Washing- 
ton. But the painter, like many of his craft, 
could manage a palette better than a publisher, 
His productions were never fully brought before 
the world. A selection of them—‘ The Aboriginal 
Port-Folio’—appeared in Philadelphia in 1835, 
with sixty-four colored plates. Some others 
came out in New York and in London. It is 
probable, however, that the author died feeling 
that his arduous and enthusiastic endeavors to 
show forth and perpetuate the most picturesque 
of Indian characteristics had not been appre- 
ciated. Yet several of his pictures were thought 
worth stealing by McKenney and Hall, for we 
find them copied without acknowledgment in 
their three pretentious folios on Indian Tribes. 
The portraits of Lewis are not mentioned in the 
catalogues of ten principal libraries in New Eng- 
land and New York, but 126 of them may be seen 
in the Wisconsin Historical Society's collections. 


—The world moves although Doctor Dix stands 
still. Ina volume of random verses by a Rector 
of Houghton Conquest and late Fellow of St. 
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John’s, the girls of Girton play an important 
role, and, in spite of the gloomy prognostications 
of Doctor Dix, it is not the rdéle of the virago or 
the shrew, or any other proverbially to be dread- 
ed character. An English reviewer of the book 
says, ** Nothing can be more pathetic than the 
‘Tragedy of the XI Xth Century,’ which tells of 
a luckless examiner condemned in his public ca- 
pacity to pluck for her Little-go the girl gradu- 
ate whom he privately adores. Girton seems to 
be having an important influence on the Cam- 
bridge school of poetry. We are not surprised. 
The Graces are the Graces always, even when 
they wear spectacles.” But bas not Doctor Dix 
assured us that learning and grace are incom- 
patible qualities? It must be that those English 
fellows are very poor judges of what constitutes 
true feminine charm. 


—In the time of the French Revolution a mem- 
ber of the Convention went to the National Li- 
brary to get the laws of Minos. Of course he did 
not But an Italian, Signor Federigo 
Halbherr, a pupil of Comparetti, found them a 
little over a year ago engraved on the stones 
which made the flume of a mill at Gortyna. At 
least he found some Cretan laws, though, as the 
preamble and the date are missing, and the only 
magistrates mentioned are otherwise unknown, 
the learned do not venture as yet to assign them 
to any author or period. All that can be said is, 
that they were less ancient than some other laws 
to which they refer as abrogated. Some other 
parts are also wanting, but there are still twelve 
columns left, evidently the most important find 
of Greek epigraphy for many years. Several 
editions have been published—by D. Comparetti 
at Florence, with an [talian translation and com- 
mentary; by Fabricius at Athens; by H. Lewy 
at Berlin, with a translation and notes; by F. 
Biicheler at Frankfort on the Main, with a Ger- 
man translation and a philological commentary, 
to which E, Zitelmann had added a legal com- 
mentary. R. Dareste has published a French 
version in the Bulletin de correspondance arché- 
ologique d’Athénes, which has been separately 
printed, and J. and T. Baunack have published 
at Leipzig a philological study, for which the 
curious dialectic forms give abundant occasion. 
No doubt these are only the first shoots of a 
whole crop of illustrative works. The laws will 
be discussed from every point of view, and the 
Gortynian inscriptions will fill an important sec- 
tion in classical bibliographies. We had written 
Gortynian tables, but Gortynian walls would be 
more correct. The stones appear to have formed 
part of the walls of a circular court-room, esti- 
mated to have been 55 metres in diameter. It 
must have been very convenient for the judge 
always to have his Revised Statutes before his 
eyes. 


succeed. 


—There is a very agreeable mixture of fine 
though unadorned description, of fresh ethno- 
graphical information, and of historic Hellenic lore 
in the “ Lettres A un ami” by Demetrius Bikélas, 
on his rapid tour through western Greece. The 
letters were addressed to the Marquis de Queux 
de Saint-Hilaire, a French Hellenic scholar, but 
have been at his suggestion laid before the pub- 
lic under the title ‘De Nicopolis & Olympie’ (2d 
ed., Paris, 1885). The first letter is dated on 
board the 7hessaly—a Greek steamer which car- 
ried the writer through the Gulf of Patras, west- 
ward—on the 19th of April, 1884; the last on May 
2 of the same year, at Athens, whither he re- 
turned. The day of departure was (though the 
traveller did not think of it) the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the death of Lord Byron at Messo- 
longhi. These two names are often mentioned 
in the letters with patriotic emotion, and the 
pages devoted to reminiscences of the heroic de- 
fence of that city and its tragic fall in the war 





of independence form a charming chapter of his. lightened Romans, now ripe for a new m 


tory, plainly but feelingly told. Every page of 
the collection breathes Greek patriotism, but the 
author is free from that Hellenic 
which dreams of Byzantine greatness. Give 
his fatherland its natural northern boundaries 

to embrace the rest of Thessaly and Epirus, and 
a part of Macedonia — and all the of 
the -Egean, with Crete, and his national aspira 
tions will have their fill. But all this he not only 
prays, but hopes for. The book is redolent 
with patriotic optimism; and indeed the au 
thor furnishes abundant evidence in statistical 
facts of the rapid strides which the young king 
dom has been making in the last two decades 

that is, since the cession to it of the Ionian Isles— 
in material prosperity, improvements, industry, 
education, order, and security. Foreign travel 
lers tell us the same agreeable tale, 

war incessantly, but her territorial 
since she recovered her freedom —the 


chauvinism 


isles 


Greece talks 
acquisitions 
lonian Isles, 
most of Thessaly, and part of Epirus—have been 
achieved without fighting, and the people have 
made a rather creditable use of half a century of 
peace. The formerly waste towns and lands are 
regaining life and population, roads are being 
built—here and there the smoke of locomotives 
tarnishes classical the Isthmus 
teems with canal-diggers; the vine culture en 


landscapes 


riches Elis; Acarnania and -Etolia can be 
traversed by unarmed wavfarers; Zante flour 
ishes; provincial towns boast of theatres. But 


much of the former simplicity and of what was 
national and semi-Oriental in dress and manners 
has been swept away by the inroads of Western 
civilization. The picturesque yields to the prac 
tical. The antique livesonly in ruins. 


— The curiosities of Mithriac worship at an 
cient Rome leads Orazio Marucchi, in the Octo- 
ber (1885) 
the prevalence in the Eternal City of this smgu 
lar Oriental faith, so spiritual im its tenets, so re 
mote from the gross polytheism of the all-too- 
hospitable Roman pantheon. This was a form 
of Mazdeism founded by Zoroaster, the 
Zendavesta as its sacred book. The religion of 
Zoroaster revolved about two supreme incarna- 
tions, Ormuzd (Light) and Abriman (Darkness), 
between which as mediator intervened Mithras, 
the @cds éx merpas, Who was believed to be 


Nuora Antologia, to a discussion of 


with 


zene 
rated as a flash of light from the contact of col 
liding bits of stone. He it was who offered th 
propitiatory sacrifice, and in his honor Zoroaster 
established a symbolic cavern, as image of the 
world, within which this expiatory offering was 
to take place. From this arose the custom of 
celebrating the mysteries of Mithras in grottoes, 
and of representing Mithras himself within the 
symbolic cavern. This Eastern superstition soon 
penetrated to the West, and its rapid spread was 
especially due to such favorers of the Orient as 
Heiagabalus and Aurelian ; whence, long before, 
Horace bad said, ** jamdudum in Tiberim de- 
fluxit Orontes.” Mith: a, or temples of Mithras, 
soon abounded not only in Rome but in Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, the Tyrol, France, and even 
Germany. A remarkable was dis- 
covered at Ostia in 1860. The worship was ac- 
companied by curious developments. The great 
Christian doctor, St. Jerome, records that suc- 
cessive stages of the Mithriac initiation went by 
the name of crows, mysteries, soldiers, lions, 


Mithrovum 


Persians, runners of the sun, and fathers, every 
one of which was accompanied by special and 
mysterious ceremonies. Soon these rites associ- 
ated with themselves, or rather assimilated, cer- 
tain symbols and elements of the Christian reli- 
gion ; imitations of the Christian rites of bap- 
tism and the Communion were attested by Ter- 
tullian to exist; and finally Mithracism became 
the great rival of Christianity among the en- 


| 
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The superstition flourished luxuriant!y 
year SW, after which it was prosembed by TI 
dosius. Just the other day a comp! 
was discovered in all its integrity near the ¢ 
of 8S. Monti at RR 


all 


Martino ai 


symbolic figures, and witnessing the s 
lar spread and extension of this most px ut 


of Eastern creeds 


DICEY'’S LAW OF THE ENGI 
rUTION,—Il 
Lectures Introductory to ti a 
of the Ce 
millan & Co, 
For 
probably nave the greatest interest 
which deals 
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American readers the fourth ! e Ww 
with Parliamentary S 
and Federalism,” illustrating tl 
by the case of our geperal Gov 
author shows in the main a sti 
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SS ste 


derstanding of 
with 


our 
keen perception certain chara-t 

federal government which we are apt to pea 
Aud vet, American point of \ ‘ 


chapter has the defect of appearing to dnd 


from an 


necessities of a federal system t! as 
which really 
Federal Government bad an 


eXisted in our States | t 


cally it seems to be true that the d 
supremacy of the Constitut 
Taacy ill that t 


nnd 


as lan 
volves— had been bred im the bom 
the water. Relatively to our ’ ! 
ters had always been ur u ‘ iW 

} 


the legislatures as well as tt 1. ut 


vens, Just as Riel’s cas vit it 

two been before the Privy | new I 
determine whether certain legislation in ¢ la 
was ultra vires, and just as | 


Englis! 1 ul supers 


OUP COLOTMHAL fegisiation \ 


now submitted to 
so it was with 
ingly, when our Revolution came, cons 
it did 


and substituting the sovereignty of “ the poot 


simply in cutting 
the colonies turned inmimed 
Congress recommended, to tl adoption ot a 
written charter of government in which the new 
sovereign should deck 
doven of these 
lieve) had been 1 

framed, 
ing tried their 1 
torically, therefore, 
that our 


originated; it was because among the Enylish 


constitutions iseventoen, Ww lu 
adopted before the Federal in 
SeVeT { 
at them 


if Was pot in 


strument Was 
han 
of federalism written constitutions 
people on this side of the water this was and al 
ways had been their fashion of government. IP 
fessor Dicey has not overlooked the class of facts 
to which reference is 
ences to be drawn from them: butit would 
that he bas hardly allowed theis 
weight. When he remarks of certain written 
Continental constitutions that they do not ** con 
to be 


now mace, oF 
Soom 


them 


sale 


tain a hint as to the mode in which alaw i 
treated the 
might have been added that this is true als) of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts,framed in 1779 and 


which violates Constitution it 


still in force; and as well, we doubt not, of every 
other State constitution preceding the Federal 
one, and of nearly every one since. So far as 


the language of these documents goes (we are not 
speaking of the Federal instrument), there is pro- 
bably (allowing for a few exceptions) nothing in 
them which requires a different result from that 
reached in France and Belgium, where no court 
“has ever pronounced judgment upon the con 
stitutionality of an Act of Parliament.” 

Why is it that on one side of the water the 
provisions of the Constitution are construed as 
law, to be enforced in the courts, and on the 
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other as precepts of political duty, of ‘‘con- 
stitutional morality,” not enforceable as law ? 
It is not because “State Government through- 
out the Union is formed upon the Federal 
model.” The existence of State constitutions 
and of decisions in State courts declaring laws 
unconstitutional before the framing of the 
Federal model, is noticed by Professor Dicey 
himself. The reason is, as we have intimated 
before, because our people, in Dicey’s words, 
‘*had inhabited a colony governed under a 
charter, the effect of which on the validity of 
a colonial law was certainly liable to be consi- 
dered by the Privy Council,” as well as by other 
tribunals in England and here which were more 
justly entitled to be designated as judicial courts 
than the Privy Counci] was at that period. It 
was because we had always been familiar with 
the conception of delegated and limited legisla- 
tive power, and never with any other—with the 
doctrine which Yorke and Talbot expressed in 
1730 when they said, as to certain laws of Mary- 
land, “If any laws have been there made repug- 
nant to the laws of England, they are absolutely 
null and void”; which Murray, as Attorney- 
General, expressed in May, 1775, when he said of 
a lawof Maryland putting a duty on imported 
convicts, ‘‘ No colony can make such a Jaw, be- 
cause it is in direct opposition to the 
authority of the Parliament of Great Britain. 

There always is a restriction that they 
shall not be contrary to the laws of England.” 
Accordingly, when we adopted written constitu- 
tions, it seemed a natural thing to interpret them 
as we did, and to say here also that laws repug- 
nant to the requirements of the new sovereign 
should be “‘ absolutely null and void.” 

There is another matter; but one hesitates to 
approach it, lest he get entangled in that ‘‘ pro- 
lific crop of controversial disquisitions 
on sovereignty” of which Sir Henry Maine has 
spoken as a product of our soil. Professor Dicey 
says: ‘‘ One may say with sufficient accuracy for 
our present purpose that the legal sovereignty of 
the United States resides in the majority of a 
body constituted by the joint action of three- 
fourths of the several States at any time belong- 
ing to the Union”; and a note refers us here to 
Article 5 of the National Constitution. It is to 
be remarked that Dicey refers to legal sove- 
reignty, as discriminated from the political 
sovereignty, and also that he does not here 
speak absolutely—his ‘‘ present purpose” being 
that of pointing out that the national sovereign 
here is hard to find and hard to wake up; and 
that is true enough. But it would be difficult to 
assent in any sense to this indication of our “ le- 
gal sovereignty.” 

Observe what ‘legal sovereignty ” means; this 
valuable discrimination is emphasized by Dicey: 

“Tt should be carefully noted that the 
term ‘sovereignty,’ as long as it is accurately 
employed in the sense in which Austin sometimes 
uses it, is a merely legal conception, and means 
simply the power of law-making unrestricted by 
any legal limit. If the term ‘sovereignty’ be 
thus used, the sovereign power under the English 
Constitution is clearly Parliament. But the 
word ‘sovereignty’ is sometimes employed in a 
political rather than a strictly legal sense. That 
body is ‘ politically’ sovereign or supreme in a 
State the will of which is ultimately obeyed 
by the citizens of the State. In this sense of the 
word the electors of Great Britain may be said 
to be, together with the Crown and the Lords, 
or, perhaps, in strict accuracy, independently of 
the King and the Peers, the body in which sove- 
reign power is vested.” 

The will of the electors really does assert itself 
Ly the present constitutional arrangements. ‘ But 
this is a political, not a legal fact” It will be 


noticed, then, that there was no “legal sove- 
reignty” among the English colonies before the 
Revolution. 

Now theffifth article of our Constitution pro- 
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vides for the manner of making amendments to 
the Constitution, viz.: by proposals from Con- 
gress on a two-thirds vote of both houses, or from 
a national convention called by Congress on ap- 
plication of the legislaturesof two-thirds of the 
States; the amendments thus proposed to be, in 
either case, ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as Congress may propose. The 
Constitution itself was framed by a national con- 
vention and was submitted to State conventions; 
but all of the fifteen amendments heretofore 
made to it have been proposed by Congress to 
the separate legislatures of the States (not to 
State conventions, as they might have been), and 
have been approved at different, convenient 
times, as it might happen in different States—lan- 
guishing along sometimes for months, and even 
for several years before the requirite three-fourths 
of the legislatures had acted. Now, what and 
where, under such circumstanves, is ‘‘ the body 
constituted by the joint action of three-fourths of 
the several States”? The Constitution, as regards 
the adoption of proposed amendments, in no case 
contemplates any meeting in one of the people 
or the legislatures of the States. And then can 
that be the *‘ legal sovereign” which may legally 
only pass upon what is proposed to it by Con- 
gress or a convention, and has no legal initia- 
tive? 

Shall we then say that there is no ‘legal sove- 
reign” in the United States? Perhapsso. Our 
ancestors were afraid of recognizing any such 
legal thing as uncontrollable power anywhere; 
the political sovereignty of ‘‘the people” of 
course they recognized. The possibility of such 
a state of things is recognized by Professor 
Dicey: ‘In spite,” he says, ‘‘of the doctrine 
enunciated by some jurists that in every country 
there must be found some person or body legally 
capable of changing every institution thereof, it 
is hard to see why it should be held inconceiva- 
ble that the founders of a polity should have de- 
liberately omitted to provide any means for law- 
fully changing its bases The question, 
however,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ whether a federal 
constitution necessarily involves the existence of 
some ultimate sovereign power authorized to 
amend or alter its terms is of merely speculative 
interest, for under existing federal governments 
the constitution will be found to provide the means 
for its own improvement.” But is it true that 
the power to pass upon amendments proposed by 
Congress or a convention is the same thing as le- 
gal sovereignty, 7. e., *‘the power of law-making 
unrestricted by any legal limit”? May “ three- 
quarters of the States” legally, 7. e., by any per- 
mission of the Constitution, legislate as they 
please? No. All that can justly be said is, that 
one very high act of sovereign power, that of 
amending the Constitution, is committed, not to 
three-fourths of the States, but to the checked 
and balanced alternative combination of agen- 
cies which is designated in the fifth article. All 
that is provided for is ‘‘ amending.” Would any- 
body say that there is any legal power to abolish 
the Constitution, leaving us nothing in its place ? 
If not, how does Article 5 designate a legal 
sovereign ? 

This is, to be sure, an old discussion. Calhoun, 
not to mention others, spoke of ‘‘the voice of 
three-fourths of the States as the highest power 
known under the system.” Sir Henry Maine also 
has touched the question—not in his well-known 
discussions on sovereignty in the ‘ Early History 
of Institutions’ and in the ‘ Ancient Law,’ but in 
a paper read before the English ** Juridical So- 
ciety” in 1855. After referring to the difficulty 
on the subject of sovereignty at that time exist- 
ing in our country as “likely to grow to pro- 
digious dimensions before this generation has 
passed away,” he goes on tosay: ‘If any part 











of the American people should be desirous of 
detaching more of their prerogatives from the 
several States, and of committing the powers so 
detached to the Federal authority, must the con- 
sent of each separate State be obtained to the in- 
novation, or is there any other body, distinct 
from the central Government and from the 
several States, which can effect the desired 
change without infringing on positive law?” 
He proceeds to discuss and to discredit the doc- 
trine of ‘‘ State rights,” and to declare that the 
fifth article gives ‘‘ plenary powers of amending 
the Constitution to three-fourths of the 
legislatures of the subordinate States. Now, 
whatever body,” it is added, ‘‘has an unlimited 
authority to introduce amendments into the Con- 
stitution, is of course empowered to detach as 
great a measure of sovereignty as it pleases from 
the separate members of the confederation, and 
to annex it to the central Government—from 
which it seems to follow that by this fifth article 
the sovereignty over each separate State, and. 
over the larger State arising from the Federal 
Union, is made, in Mr. Austia’s words, ‘ to reside 
in the States’ governments as forming one aggre- 
gate body.’” The italics are Maine’s. These and 
all like statements appear to be open to criticism 
as not taking sufficiently into account the con- 
siderations above named. In no sense, as we 
venture to think, is it true that the entire sove- 
reignty, in the sense of the legal sovereignty, 
** the power of law-making unrestricted by any le- 
gal limit,” is committed here to any body or com- 
bination of bodies. On the other hand, that ap- 
pears to be true which was said by Mr. Webster 
in his argument in the Rhode Island case (Luther 
vs. Borden): ‘‘ Though this Government [that of 
the Union] possesses sovereign power, it does not 
possess all sovereign power ; and so the State 
governments, though sovereign in some respects, 
are not so in all. Nor could it be shown that 
the power of both, as delegated, embraces the 
whole range of what might be called sovereign 
power.” 

But we must end this consideration of Pro- 
fessor Dicey’s book and the questions which it 
raises, One would like to comment on his solid 
and sound utterances on the relation of courts to 
morality; e. g., this: ‘‘ There is no legal basis for 
the theory that judges, as exponents of morality, 
may overrule acts of Parliament.” Is it other- 
wise here? Judges now and then, especially in 
heated dissenting opinions, as in the ‘“sinking- 
fund cases,” express themselves as if it were—as 
if some things which Parliament might do our 
legislatures could not do, as being contrary to 
morality and justice, because they hold only a 
delegation of strictly legislative power. It 
would be a good thing if some judge, while he 
has his hand in, would show us how he works 
this out. 

Another extremely interesting thing we have 
only time to touch. Dicey refers to the fact that 
what he calls ‘‘conventions”—i.e.,understandings, 
usages, not having the force of Jaw—exist in the 
working of our constitutions as well as the English. 
That is no doubt true, and it is a highly interesting 
fact he cites, too, viz.: the conspicuous instance 
of the Presidential Electors, who, by force of 
usage and public opinion merely, are held bound 
to vote with their party. If in 1876 a Republican 
Elector had voted for Tilden,it would have been, 
in the English sense, unconstitutional, and yet 
not illegal; it would have been in our sense both 
constitutional and legal; and yet in a sense com- 
mon to both countries it would have been con- 
trary to the ‘“‘ conventions of the Constitution.” 
Dicey mentions as another ‘‘convention” that 
a President shall not be reélected more than 
once. That is quite overstated. We have re- 
elected our governors many times; and when 
we get a good enough President it is probable 
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that no talk of a ‘* third term” will be any serious 
obstacle to reélecting him repeatedly. There is, 
however, one very interesting ‘ convention,” 
touching the manner of changing our State con- 
stitutions, towhich we must allude. It has lately 
been made the subject of a valuable pamphlet by 
Mr. C. 8. Bradley, of Rhode Island, formerly Chief 
Justice of that State. In controverting the doc- 
trine of arecent advisory opinion (14 R. L., 649), 
given by the judges of the Supreme Court of that 
State to the Legislature, Judge Bradley shows 
that there has grown up in this country what 
has been called a common-law doctrine as to the 
method of summoning the political sovereignty 
of the several States into action. This doctrine, 
it must be noticed, does not necessarily touch the 
case of the Federal Government. But in the 
States it appears to have become the accepted 
and regular mode of proceeding, that the Legis- 
lature should propose to the electors to send dele- 
gates to a Constitutional Convention. This 
the general practice equally where there are 
clauses, like that in the Federal Constitution, pro- 
viding for amendments in other ways, and in 
cases where there are none; it is irrespective of 
anything but a prohibitory provision in the Con- 
stitution. Thus, it will be seen, we are bringing 
that wild creature, the political sovereign, into 
orderly conduct by convention and usage. So 
that, in the case of this hitherto untamable sub- 
ject, we may begin to hope for results like those 
which Emerson celebrates in recording the tri- 
umphs of civilization over ** the aboriginal man”: 
**They combed his mane,” he says, ** they pared 
his nails, cut off his tail, set him on end, sent 
him to school, and made him pay taxes.” 

Political students in England are remarking 
of late years upon the alarming facility with 
which any Ministry may change the Constitu- 
tion, and they are turning with curious interest 
to an inspection of the highly conservative ar- 
rangements of our constitutions. More and 
more attention is likely to be paid to this subject. 
If it results in the production of more books of 
the quality of Sir Henry Maine’s essays on ‘ Po- 
pular Government’ and of these lectures by Pro- 
tessor Dicey, we shall have great reason to re- 
joice. Thus far, as regards the legal aspect of 
his subject, Dicey’s book is of unique interest. 
We heartily commend it to the attention of stu- 
dents of our constitutional law. ‘‘ One reason,” 
he well says, and it is as true for us as others, 
‘* why the law of the Constitution is imperfectly 
understood is, that we too rarely put it side by 
side with the constitutional provisions of other 
countries. Here, as elsewhere, comparison 1s es- 
sential to recognition.” 


is 











AN INDEPENDENT JOURNALIST. 
The Life and Times of Samuel Boules. By 
George S. Merriam. The Century Co. 
1885. 


2 vols, 


SAMUEL BOWLES wasa great man in a little vil- 
lage. The son of a newspaper proprietor, he 
carried the Springfield Republican to a very 
high pitch of perfection as a news organ, and 
put himself on a par with the editors of the me- 
tropolitan dailies. He was a great gossip, and 
not a safe confidant, and his indiscreet revela- 
tions or suggestions of wnat was going on in 
politics behind the scenes insured the attention 
of the editorial fraternity, and gratified his love 
of power and sense of importance. ** The theory 
and idea of journalism which he exemplified,” 
and which Mr. Merriam has undertaken to cele- 
brate at great length, was not the same at ail 
stages of his career, yet was pretty constant in 
some particulars. To write over and condense 
the news of the day, as opposed to mere scissor- 
ing; to be as inclusive as possible; to be enter- 
prising in the coulection of news, and not too 
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squeamish in reporting it; to muitiply sbort edi- 
torial paragraphs, and to have these *‘ biting,’ as 
he advised Mr. Sanborn in the case of the Com- 
monwealth; to make no retracticns or confessions 
of error; to insist upon the distinction between 
the man and the editor—such was the mechanics 
of Mr. Bowles’s “art of newspaper-making,” to 
quote Mr, Merriam’s phrase. His fundamental 
aim was ever to give his public their fill of what 
they were supposed to crave beyond measure— 
facts and news, This justified, in 1IN72, the Re 

publican’s “ general rule . . of publishing 
everything, for and against our friends, tbat bas 
a peculiar interest for our readers ~; while from @ 
much earlier period the editor freely permitted 
his regular correspondents to wreak their per 

sonal spite on his friends—a_ license entirely dis 

connected from the theory of ‘independent 
journalism,” or the sense of duty, superior to per 

sonal considerations, that an editor owes to his 
conscience and the public. 

The sort of independent journalism which Mr 
Bowles gradually achieved consisted, in effect, 
in making a fetish of his journal. ‘The Repur 
lican,” he wrote to Mr. Dawes, in IS72, against 
whom, under the rule above mentioned, he had 
just given currency to charges of implication in 
the Crédit-Mobilier bribery, because he knew his 
readers would take an interest in them—* The 
Republican, I trust, is an institution. It is of 
vastly more consequence than myself, my feel 
ings, or my fate. I don't mean to stand in its 
way.” This reminds one of Coleridge's Jew who 
always lifted his hat on mentioning himself 
Such language, from the lips of an editor who 
looked upon his journal primarily as a means of 
giving currency and potency to his own cher 
ished convictions, would be unintelligible and in 
deed meaningless. In the case of Mr. Bowles it 
is seen on analysis to be nothing more than an 
evasion of personal responsibility, under the 


guise of a highly virtuous independence. Or 
shall we say that he deceived himself with 


phrases? Fifty years ago a notorious daily “in 
stitution” was founded in this city, and the fo’- 
lowing extract from its salutatory fits at all 
points the ideal of the Springtield Repud/ican in 
the later years of Mr. Bowles’s life: 

‘*We shall support no party, be the organ of 
no faction or coterie, and care notbing for any 
election or any candidate, from President down 
to constable. We shall endeavor to record facts 
on every public and proper subject, stripped of 
verbiage and coloring, with comments, when 
suitable, just, independent, fearless, and good 
tempered. If the Hera/d wants the mere expan- 
sion which many journals possess, we shall try 
to make it up in industry, good taste, brevity, va- 
riety, point, piquancy, and cheapness.” 


This unobjectionable manifesto of James Gor 
don Bennett's, in the first number of his inde- 
pendent ** Satanic press,” shows the necessity of 
defining the term which was Mr. Bowles’s boast 
and is Mr. Merriam’s admiration. Bennett, to 
do him justice, prefaced the foregoing with its 
proper interpretation: ‘‘In débuts of this kind, 
many talk of principle—political principle, party 
principle—as a sort of steel-trap to catch the pub 
lic. Wemean to be perfectly understoo? on this 
point, and therefore openly disclaim all steel- 
traps—all principle, as it is called—all party, all 
politics.” Far be it from us to place the Spring 
field and the New York editor in the same cate- 
gory of “ independence,” though we must deny 
to both the right to assume this title in the high- 
est sense. Mr. Bowles could never have made so 
unblushing a disclaimer as that just quoted ; and 
yet, after having perused these volumes, we feel 
constrained to sav of him what Rousseau said 
of the Neuchi&telese, that he was a man “not 
without morals, but without principles.” This 
distinction is worth an illustration or two. 

While Mr. Bowles was in his swaddling- 
clothes—or, to be more precise, when he was six 





weeks old—a budding editor in Newburyport, 
Mass., issued a the 
nouncement 


following an 


paper with ss 


** As to the politi ‘al course of the Free Press, it 
shall be, in the widest extent of the term. in 
pene nf The publisher tridels we, the eiiia 
does not mean, by this, to rank one amongst the 
who ere of everybody's and of nobody's opinicn 
who forge their own fetters and cannot move | 
yond the length of their cha’ns Its 
winciples shall be open, magnanimous, and fre 
t shall be subservient to no party or body of 


™ 


men; and neither the craven fear of lose, por the 
threats of the disappointed, nor the mtluence of 
power, shall ever awe one single opinion int 
silence. Honest and fair discussion it will urt. 


and its columns will be open to all temp: rate and 


intelligent communications, emanating fmm 
whatever political source In tine, he will sav 
with Cicero; ‘Reason shall prevail with 


more than popular opinion 


The sincerity of this profession needs no other 
test than that afforded by the subsequent car 
of the writer as editor of the Liberator a jouw 


nal both 
Springtield Republican's by more than a third 


whose independence anteatated the 


of a century, and proceeded from moral beliefs 


purposes, and initiative quite foreign to Samu 


Bowles’s temperament or journalistic conce ption 
‘A great hewspaper,’ he writes to Mr Sanborn 
in IS, “is not a reformer, not a radioalist, but 


may be and should be a leader 
the head men and the tmaasses 


ao-between for 


of leadership, truly, but a sufticiost st 


the doctrine of expediency and of compromise 


Which is incompatible with genuine indeper 
dence ; and as a matter of record in this | rma 
phy, Mr Bowles, however outspoken is 
an. editor, was essentially timid and time 
serving as ao politician Now in IS3] the 
head men” (viz., of the Webster Whig party 
of which Mr. Bowles was a devoted adberent 
notwithstanding the Tth of March speech) wer 
disposed to crush out the independent utterances 


in print and in speech of the Abolitionists and 


other advocates of a higher law than the Fugi 
tive Slave Law. ** The masses,” on their part, 
were more than willing to assist in this sup 


The Republ 
in inciting a mob against Garrison, Phillips, and 
to 
Merriam candidly 


pression ican’s mediation consisted 
Thompson, on their attempting 
As Mr 
* The whole stress (of a certain article after the 
event] was directed not against the mob that for 
bade Thompson to speak and banged and burned 
him in effigy, vor against the respectable classes 
that had encouraged and tolerated this 
lence, but against those who had declared that 
for the 


speax in 


Springtiekd. relates 


vio 
they would disobey or resist the law re 
turn of fugitives.” 

Mr. Bowles’s biographer necessarily dates his 
graduation as an independent editor atter the 
time when he was thus engaged in putting down - 
free speech. It was still further postponed. In 
the spring of 1857 Mr. relin- 
quishing the Republican, went to Boston to edit, 
as part proprietor, the reorganized Traveller. 
For Boston he had long entertained a mixed 
feeling of provincial and sectional jealousy, and 
of professional superiority, the result of his success 
in limiting the western circulation of the metro 
politan press. He therefore his 
difficult task of rivalling his Bostonian competi 
tors in their own domain, not in aspirit informed 
with lofty aims and a simple earnestness, but with 
a bumptiousness which at once made him the 
laughing-stoc’: of his contempora- 
ries. might have to be 
forgotten, but the experiment quickly proved a 
failure. Meantime the Abolitionists held their 
customary May anniversary meetings, and the 
Traveller's reporters enjoyed the courtesy always 
extended to their craft, in spite of frequent abuse 
of it with misrepresentation and ridicule, espe- 
cially in the Democratic press. Judge of the 


Bowles, without 


approacked 


esteemed 


Success caused this 
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surprise of the Abelitionists on encountering this 
treatment from a paper professing to be ‘‘ Repub- 
lican, independent, progressive.” The Traveller's 
account of the first session was a highly seasoned 
travesty, and one of the most eminent and re- 
spectable of the anti-slavery leaders took it upon 
himself to visit the office and protest against it. 
Being referred to the editor-in-chief, and not 
doubting that the case was one of disciplining a 
subordinate, he was dumbfounded on being 
frankly told by Mr. Bowles that he tad doctored 
the report himself. 

This incident has escaped Mr. Merriam’s atten- 
tion, for he is too conscientious to have omitted 
it deliberately, and he would be the first to see 
its bearing on the quality of Mr. Bowles’s inde- 
pendence. Again and again, however, we are 
reminded that this was an acquired virtue with 
the editor of the Republican, whose growth 
toward it is held up as a singularly gratifying 
study. The summit was evidently never reach- 
ed, in Mr. Merriam’s estimaticn, until Mr. 
Bowles came to an open breach with the Repub- 
lican party over the question of a second term 
for President Grant. It is well known that he 
was a conspicuous figure in the group of editors 
who promoted the Cincinnati Convention of 
1872; that he went there as a strong Adams 
man; that his passion for newsmongering over- 
came his prudence, and led him to give to the 
world that honorable but disastrous private let- 
ter of his candidate to Mr. Wells which as effec- 
tually destroyed Mr. Adams’s chances as 

“that dishonest victory 
At Cheeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent”; 

and that he accepted, though reluctantly, the 
nomination of Greeley as answering the ends of 
the retorm movement, and gave it his support in 
his paper. He had an opportunity to withdraw as 
other disgusted journalists did, but he would not, 
and his steadfastness cost him friends and profits 
without causing him to flinch. Nevertheless, 
without questioning his zeal as a reformer (in 
this particular instance), 1f must appear on re- 
flection that there was more of partisanship and 
‘ess of independence in abiding by the decision 
of the Convention than in revolting agaiust it. 
Our melancholy experience of conventions and 
caucuses has taught us that for one man who ad- 
heres to ** the cause,” a thousand succumb to the 
rules of by which the successful 
nominee is imposed upon the party. And in the 
case of the formation of a new party, the induce- 
ments to submit to the result of a representative 
conference are almost overwhelming. Constitu- 
tionally and professionally, too, Mr. Bowles was 
not given to retraction, and he was able to save 
his pride by sacrificing his joigment. 

There is no trace, in this episode, of the per- 
spicacity on which Mr. Bowles prided himself. 
In the latter part of February, 1861, he wrote, 
‘** My instincts rarely fail me in politics.” Asa 
fact they were constantly misleading bim, and 
in the very same letter in which he made this 
avowal to Mr. Dawes, he wrote of the new Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, best-prepared of all for 
the civil war about to break forth: ‘* What was 
apprehension about Andrew is now conviction. 
He wobbles like an old cart—is conceited, dog- 
matic, and lacks breadth and tact for govern- 
ment. . . We were right at Worcester last 
August [in opposing Andrew’s nomination for 
Governor]; and people will yet see it and perhaps 
acknowledge it.” So his favorite candidate for 
President in 1860 had been (Heaven save the 
mark!) N. P. Banks, whose charlatanry com- 
pletely imposed upon him. Thus, he wrote in 
November or December, 1859, to Charles Allen: 


“the game” 


**T think my opinion of Banks is quite as likely 
to be correct as your Mr. ’s. I knew him as 
well as ever he did, and that in his riper years 
and character; [ think my capacity for judg- 








ment is quite as great as ——’s and I should be 
Sorry if t had so narrow and prejudiced a soul as 
he; and yet you rather take his estimate of 
Banks—and simply, 1 suppose, because I have 
taken no pains to instil mine into you, while he 
has his. Isn’t it so?_. . . Banks stands the 
best chance to-day. There are many obstacles 
to his nomination, which, if powerfully com- 
bined, may prevent it; but I think that he will 
succeed both at the convention and before the 
people. None of our politicians more thoroughly 
appreciate ‘the epoch’ than he, and no man in 
the country will make a more powerful and bril- 
liant administration.” 

We have said all that we deem necessary in 
order to convey a just idea of Mr. Bowles’s spe- 
cial claim to this disinterested tribute of a thou- 
sand pages of fair print and paper. Other claims 
as a journalist to so much distinction it would be 
hard to enumerate. He was an extremely fluent 
writer, but his style was not remarkable, his 
thoughts were neither original nor weighty, and 
his lack of early training was never compensated 
by self-culture or wise reflection. His comments 
on passing events were purely ephemeral, and his 
influence on larger national politics inconsidera- 
ble, if we except his part in bringing about the 
Greeley fiasco. Mr. Merriam’s history of his 
‘*times” is interspersed with the Republican’s 
(not always Mr. Bowles’s) utterances on the suc- 
cessive political occurrences, but they have hard- 
ly any value. Mr. Bowles’s private letters afford 
a very good insight into his character, yet it is 
questionable if the revelation is likely to help his 
fame. As literature they never would have called 
for preservation. What was most attractive about 
him—his social charm—cannot be reproduced in 
a biography. Doubtless it will long be a plea- 
surable tradition among his friends and acquaint- 
ances, tempered by recollections of moods for 
which his disordered digestion was responsible. 

Mr. Bowles’s life was conspicuously unevent- 
ful, and the history of his times was a necessary 
crutch to any biographer who adopted the scale 
which has seemed to Mr. Merriam not dispropor- 
tionate to his subject. The political narrative al- 
ternates with the letters, and will, we dare say, 
have an interest for the generation now on the 
stage, and a certain convenience for their elders 
(particularly in Massachusetts) as a summary 
review of their own experience. Throughout, 
Mr. Merriam evinces a laudable freedom from 
bias, so far as Mr. Bowles is concerned, and the 
composition has evidently been with him a labor 
of love. 








MORSE'S JAPANESE HOMES. 


Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. 

<dward S. Morse. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Tue felicitous title which Professor Morse has 
chosen for his long-awaited book is both a lure 
and atarget. It fascinates and provokes criti- 
cism before we open the lids or peer through the 
bamboo window stamped on the cover. Those 
who get the book expecting to find in it a study 
of what we usually mean by ‘** homes ” will be dis- 
appointed. It does not treat of the people and 
their thoughts, associations, social life, and senti- 
ments, etiquette, or dietetics, but of the house 
Japanese, even of carpentry, materials, floors, 
ceilings, roofs, furnishings, gateways, wells, gar- 
dens, and whatever belongs to the dwellings of 
the Mikado’s subjects. One may fairly wonder 
how there can be homes, in the sense impressed 
upon the English language, in a country where 
polygamy prevails. Indeed, the Japanese lan- 
guage itself witnesses to houses, dwellings, native 
places, but not to the home-idea in which are 
briefly expressed the conceptions of personality, 
family unity, privacy, and sacred defence against 
intruders. The adjective in the title does not 
rightly qualify the noun, and the association of 
ideas is incongruous. To take a word which isitself 
the mint-mark of Germanic civilization, and 


By 





use it as a title ofa book descriptive of the con- 
structive art of Japan, is a mistake,discoverable as 
soon as the book is opened. 

The work is in reality an encyclopedia of the 
Japanese house, treated with the loving hand of 
a master who admires while he writes and draws. 
The subject has long awaited conscientious treat- 
ment, and this it has found in one who is as accu- 
rate as he is painstaking. All the more need of 
thorough treatment exists because the Japanese, 
in coming in contact with an alien and aggressive 
westernism, have already lost many of their pecu- 
liarities of art and civilization. Already some of 
the details of the typical dwelling are obsolete 
among the native carpenters in the large cities, 
and Professcr Morse has done a thankworthy 
service in preserving in types and woodcuts 
these exponents of the Japanese taste. He quotes 
approvingly the example of one Miyada, a scho- 
larly pbysician, whose self-imposed vocation it 
was ‘‘to learn ary art or accomplishment that 
might be going out of the world,and then describe 
it so fully that it might be preserved to poster- 
ity.” For the study of the sociology and ethnolo- 
gy of these islanders of northeastern Asia the 
work will possess a permanent interest. It is 
manifest that we cannot well understand the 
unique decorative art, the etiquette, literature, 
or civilization of Nippon without knowing some- 
thing of its domestic architecture. Indeed, it 
would be well for those who crowd their houses 
with bric-d-brac from the Archipelago, or who 
aspire to have a Japanese *‘ boudoir,” to read well 
Professor Morse’s book. To our own architects 
and builders of country seats, sea-side cottages; 
to landscape gardeners and decorators, as well as 
to the general reader, the book has a distinct 
practical value. The 300 or more illustrations 
are not in the native perspectiveless style, but 
are drawn from the original subjects by the pro- 
fessor himself, and are reproduced with scrupu- 
lous fidelity. Even the stay-at-home and “ fire- 
side traveller ” can understand clearly the beauti- 
ful sketches and finished pictures. All native 
words are translated, and a glossary and general 
index complete the handsomely printed and well- 
bound book. While thus a timely work, it is not 
an ephemeral but a standard treatise of endur- 
ing interest. 

In his chapter on ‘*The House,” the author 
treats of the general appearance, framework, 
and foundation, and the tools and materials used 
in construction. The Japanese carpenter, as his 
name implies, is the mechanic, and in nicety of 
general work, delicacy of finish, artistic sense, 
and fertility of resource, is the superior of the 
average man of saw and plane among us. The 
name for a dentist—** tooth-carpenter "—conveys 
more flattery of the dai-ku’s skill than deroga- 
tion of the tooth-setter’s professicn. There is in 
Japan next to no architecture, as we understand 
it, but there is marvellous carpentry. Wood is 
the typical substance for building, and nearly all 
forms of their stone work are adaptations from 
wooden originals. In treating of ‘‘ Types of 
Houses,” the city, country, and fisherman’s dwell- 
ings are illustrated. Special studies are given 
of the famous mud-built storehouses, which are, 
even in minute details, but fire-proof safes en- 
larged. The window and door cracks of these 
are plastered shut with clay kept ready to be 
mixed at a moment's notice of fire—after candles 
have been set burning in the interior so as to con- 
vert the air into carbonic-acid gas. These store- 
houses are usually as faithful to their trust as 
our iron safes, The now vanishing yashiki 
(spread-out houses), once the glory of Yedo, are 
but slightly treated of, but their old-time glory 
and populousness are suggested. No study of 
Japan would be complete without a reference to 
the picturesque roofs, which aot only at once at- 
tract the Western eye, but figure in the poetry 
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and art of the country. On this subject there 
are properly given thirty-one pages of text with 
thirty-six illustrations. We prophesy, in our 
villa and rural architecture ot the future, much 
borrowing in this regard from the Japanese by 
our people 

In the matter of interiors, the author is not 
embarrassed by the evident richness of his note- 
books and journals, and in the two chapters de- 
voted to them we have a pen-picture of the 
‘still life” of Japanese housekeeping. Its severe 
simplicity is the very reverse of our crowded and 
clutteredi-up rooms. The ease of housekeeping 
in Nippon will surely be admired by our cumber- 
ed matrons. A careful native has calculated 
that the average rental of houses in Japan is six 
dollars per annum, and the cost of furnishing an 
artisan’s bouse (exclusive of mats and luxuries) is 
five dollars and thirty-six cents. A chapter on 
‘* Entrances and Approaches,” one on *‘ Gardens,” 
and another on “ Miscellaneous Matters,” com- 
pletes this unique study. 

No such work as this has been done for Japan, 
and the catholic sympathies of the author enable 
him to present the merits of the Japanese house 
from the view of a native. Thus seen, it is not 
the bare and cheerless hut, the cellarless and 
garretless box devoid of comforts, or the toy- 
cottage for children, which alien tourists so often 
picture to us. It is rather the healthful, com- 
fortable dwelling of a people who love sim- 
plicity, refinement, and art, whose heart is near 
to nature, and whose eyes have been educated by 
her repose and beauty. It is as thoroughly the 
balanced preduct of the conditions of the earth, 
air, and climate as modified by man in the Japa- 
nese Archipelago, as is the keya tree or the 
wistaria flower. The notes and comments of the 
author on the native art, decoration, flower- 
grouping, and on things beautiful or repellant to 
the Japanese taste, add greatly to the interest of 
his specialtheme. His criticisms upon our West- 
ern shortcomings are exceedingly piquant, albeit 
well flavored with exaggeration. It is delight- 
fully refreshing thus to see ourselves in the Japa- 
nese mirror. At the same time it begets in our 
minds a horrible fear lest the Japanese may not 
only lose their own high ideals, but mar the best 
of those borrowed from Christendom. 


RUMANIAN FAIRY TALES. 


Roumanian Fairy Tales. Collected by Mite 
Kremnitz. Adapted and arranged by J. M. 
Percival. Henry Holt & Co. 1885. Sq. 16mo, 
pp. 243. 

In reading fairy tales that are so much more 

tinged with local color, and so much fuller of the 

play of poetic imagination, than those of the rest 
of Europe, which repeat the same stories in other 
forms, we naturally inquire whether they are not 
sophisticated—whether the form and the little 
touches which so charm us are not due to the 
poetic feeling of the collector and transcriber. 

Fortunately, in this case, the answer is easy. 

The Rumanian peasants of the mountains and 

uplands are among the most unsophisticated in- 

habitants of Europe, and have been brought l:ttle 
into contact with modern civilization. They are 

a mixture of three races, the old Dacian, the La- 

tin, and the Slavic, and have the peculiarities 

and the qualities of all three. In costume 
ané appearance they still resemble the Dacians 
pictured on Trajan’s Column; the Latin influence 
is plainly visible mn the language, and in the con- 
stant recurrence ot proper names like Trajan and 

Titus ; the Slavic element is seen in the poetic 

temperament, and in a hundred little ways and 

usages. 
The collection of Mrs. Kremnitz, from which 
the present is taken, was translated by her into 








German from a number of tales taken down by 
different persons from the mouth of the people, 
only a portion of which have been printed in the 
original Rumanian. The few slight changes 
made by her were not additions, but merely sup- 
pressions and abbreviations, generally in the cha 
racteristic but somewhat prolix introductions. 
Of the Rumanian transcribers, the best known 
is Mr. Slavicl, an original writer of great power, 
whose tales of peasant and village hfe (some of 
them have been translated into German by Mrs. 
Kremnitz) have great popularity, and whose 
book, ‘ Die Rumiinen,’ is the recognized authority 
for the history and condition of the Rumanian 
subjects of Hungary. Mr. Slavici was born in 
Transylvania, and is now the editor of the chief 
Rumanian journal at Hermannstadt. Although 
himself a writer, he is too conscientious, and ad- 
mires the poetic gifts of the Rumanian peasant 
too much, to allow himself to change or dress 
uv what he hears. The conscientiousness of Mr 
Ispirescu, on the contrary, is due to his prosaic 
character, to his being merely a collector and 
transcriber, with a great love of accuracy and 
detail, which are the qualities of his profession, 
that of a practical printer. In his collection 
(‘ Legende sati Basmele RomAnilort adunate din 
gura poporulul,’ Bucarest, 1882), the largest which 
has yet appeared, containing thirty-eight stories, 
he is careful to note by whom and when each 
tale was recited. Thus we learn that, of the sto- 
ries in the translation before us, the second was 
told in 1868 by a soldier of the village of Bulbu 
cata, in the district of Viasca ; the fourth was 
heard from his father, in Bucarest, between 1838 
and 1844 ; the thirteenth was taken down in IS74 
from the lips of Leonida Tanasescu, of Bucarest, 

The American translator, Miss Percival, has 
done her work so well that many of the tales seem 
translated directly from the Rumanian originals; 
but occasional slips, such as using Herr instead 
of Mr. to translate the Rumanian Domnu/, and 
retaining the German word 7Jel/erchen as the title 
of one of the stories, make one query whether she 
did not suppose German to be the language of the 
country. Tke adaptation and arrangement men 
tioned on the title-page consist in occasional at- 
tempts to please conventional religious feeling, 
such as the substitution of two angels for Christ 
and St. Peter in “Stan Bolovan,” and in the 
omission of two tales, ** lvan with the Knapsack,” 
avery characteristic story, but one in which St 
Peter plays too important a part to be convention- 
alized; and ** The Enchanted Pig,” which we re 
gret, for it has nothing disagreeable about it but 
the name, and is really only another and a very 
pathetic version of the familiar 
the Beast.” 

The substance of all these tales, even the inci- 
dents, are much the same as of those with which 
weare already familiar. There is only one, ‘* The 
Voice of Death,” whose like we have never hap- 
pened to meet elsewhere. But, as we said at the 
start,there is a wealth of local color and allusion, 
and a completeness of poetic form, which mark 
them out from others and give them a higher 
place as literature. Who that has come down 
from the Carpathians to the broad valley of the 


‘Beauty and 





Danube will not recognize the following picture ? | 


** When he had thus arrived nearly at the end of 
the world, where what is mixes with what is not, 
he saw in the distance, in the middle of a field 
which lay spread out as flat as a cake, a sheep- 
told. By it stood seven shepherds,| and in the 
shadow within lay a flock of sheep.” Or this: 
“They would fain have gone to the end of the 
world to see the sky close by, or at least far 
enough to reach the spot where the earth grows 
marshy ovefore it comes to an end.” Or this: 
**How many days and nights he journeyed over 
this moor Heaven only knows; but one morning 
when he awoke he saw in the distance, as far off 


as if it were in the other world, a streak of light 
like the fire which shepherds build at the en 
trance of the fold,” 

One can scarcely read a page without meetir 
some phrase, usage, or incident 
Now it of basil for 
sprinkling holy-water, now the belief of the need 
of some human sacrifice to keep a church belfry 


recailing south 


eastern Europe is the use 


from falling down, now a mention of -butfak 
hide, now the three crosses made to the east and 
the three prostrations also to the east, when the 


old man comes to a forest as thick as a wall, The 
goddesses Friday and Sunday, introduyed into 
some of the stories, are survivals of 
Which has left its imprint on the 
Church. No tale is without pithy sent 
moral reflections to be mat 


} 


A nVihadogy 
Whole Eastern 
nees and 
hed only ito the simular 
Russian peasant stories. * That 
emperors (they are always emperors,pever kings} 


No matter how 


is the wav with 


much they wish to 


+) 
‘ 





wives, if they hear of war their hearts fairly 
leap from their bodies, their brains swell alosost 
to bursting, their eyes grow dim, and, leaving 
wife and children in Gead's care, they dash hk 
the wind to battle.” The road of the hungry ts 
alwaysa long one.” *'There is no spur more power 
ful for a man than to see his children starving 

‘Where there are three grown daughters ina 


house, beware of putOng vour head in 
These examples will sufflce; but we cannot m 
frain from mentioning 


the character&tice intr 
ductions and conclusions to each tale, such as 
* There happened once what happened once: but 


if it had pot bappened it would n't be told 


“Once upon a time something happened whos 
like never occurred before 


, 
told 


fit had not happer 
ed it would not be since the flea had one 
foot shod with ninety-nine pounds of iron and 
jumped into the skies t us faary 
‘Let him be 


As ndings they have 


ret tales, and 


the flv wrote on the wall a har who 
does n't beheve them.’ ” 


“Into the saddle then 1 


Tspru: 
Te tell this tale t ki ama v 
Or this, which is more in the italian stvle. as 
shown by Professor Cran 1] was there, too: 


but as Lam lame in one foot, 1 did not arrive un 
til the wedding was over, and had great trouble 
in tinding some clear broth, which I searched in 
vain for a crumb of meat and then sipped froma 
sieve, so Vou -an imagine how much I bad and 
bow I spent the time 

Apart from all . and 


from all mythological and ethnologi-al interest, 


The original is in verse, 


scientific considerations 
this latest book is one of the b st collections since 


that of Grimm, or, to go further back to the 
earliest appearances of the fairy tale in Euro 
the delightful * Pentame- 


rone’ of Giambattista Basile (published first at 


pean hterature, since 


Naples in 1637), of which there is an excellent 
translation of reproduction) by John 
Edward Taylor, with illustrations by Cruikshank 


(worthy 


Tx seriptive Catalogue of the Government Pub 
lications of the United States, September 5 
1774—March 4, 1881. Compiled by order of 
Congress by Ben. Perley Poore. Washington: 


1885. 4to, pp. 1.392. 
Tar preface to this huge yet not unwieldy 
volume exposes clearly enough the mistakes 


made by Congress in ordering its compilation 

neglecting the nucleus begun by the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, and failing to enlist the tramed skill 
of the national corps of librarians in an enterprise 
of the most difficult kind. We shail not dwell 
on the fundamental shortcomings which had 
their root in legislative ignorance. The Cata- 
logue proper ends on p. 1241, Its arrangement is 
strictly chronological, the first entry being an 
‘Abridgment of Laws in the American Planta- 
tions’ published in London in 1794; the second, 
Sparks’s ‘Writings of Washington’; the third, 
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fourth, and fifth, the Works of Hamilton, Jef- 
ferson, and Adams’; the sixth, ‘ The Madison Pa- 
pers’; the seventh, ‘ Post-office Statutes’; the 
eighth, ‘Force’s Archives’; and finally we reach 
the ‘ Journals of the Continental Congress’ from 
1774 on. The public documents of the first fifty 
years fill 170 pages; of the next fifty-seven, 1,071 
pages. Each document is described in the brief- 
est wnanner, three and four-line entries being 
most numerous. An enormous number of pri- 
vate “‘ claims’ make the personal feature of the 
index very striking; and probably, as the number 
of claimants, original and hereditary, is endless, 
this may be considered the most popular feature 
of the Catalogue. Of how much use the Cata- 
logue will be to those who wish to use the in- 
formation contained in the multitudinous reports 
on scientific and historical subjects, it is too early 
to say. Itsserviceableness to them will, of course, 
depend upon the fulness of the index, which ap- 
pears to omit a great deal. Thus, on page 1089 
is chronicled, in the order of its date, a report on 
the Geology of the Henry Mountains, but we can 
find no reference to it in the index except asa 
mere number under ** Geological and Geographi- 
cal Surveys.” On the same page is a study of 
Tadian Languages, which is hkewise unfindable in 
the index. except in the same manner under ‘J, 
W. Powell”; and this is true also of the reports 
on Locusts, on Palzontology, on the California 
Indians, on Chronometer rates, on Tables for 
finding latitude by altitudes of Polaris (though 
other reports on finding latitude are indexed), on 
Public Instruction in Europe, on Medical Educa- 
tion (though another report on the same subject 
is indexed), on Native Trees (though other re- 
ports on tree-culture are indexed, under Forestry, 
without a cross-reference from Trees), on the 
Navigation of the Caribbean Sea (a volume of 
598 pages), etc. All these omissions we find in 
one column (one-half page), and the list illus- 
trates the variety of topics treated in ‘“ Public 
Documents,” as well as the imperfections of the 
index. The lack of any system of double en- 
tries, we must also observe, makes a_ typo- 
graphical error sometimes fatal to research. 
Thus, under ** Slavery,” is entered the memorial 
of a Boston Emancipation League, said to be 
found on p. 84, where it will be sought in vain, 
and the entry is not repeated under ‘ Boston.” 
In fact, it may some day be thought worth while 
te make a new index by the codperation of ex- 
perts. 

Since we appear to have misinterpreted the 
law under which this Catalogue was ordered to 
be printed, we will make amends by restating 
the matter somewhat fully. The first section of 
the Joint Resolution of February 9, 1885, which 
enacts the printing and distributing of the work, 
provides for the printing of 6,600 copies, 1,000 of 
which are to be bound in full leather so as to be 
uniform with the usual set of Congressional 
documents, and the remaining 5,600 to be bound 
in half-leather, these last resembling, in size and 
binding, the Congressional Record. The pro- 
visions as to distribution are as follows: 2 copies 
each to the Executive Mansion, Department of 
Agriculture, Smithsonian Institution, and Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; 4 copies to the Senate 
Library; 10 copies each to the Post-office De- 
partment and Department of Justice; 12 copies 
to the Library of the House of Representatives ; 20 
copies each to the War and Navy Departmeuts: 
25 copies each to the Treasury and Interior De- 
partments; 40 copies to the Department of State, 
mainly for distribution to the foreign legations; 
50 copies for the use of the committee under 
whose auspices the work was compiled; 60 copies 
to the Library of Congress, 50 of these to be for 
foreign exchanges; 1,500 copies for the use of the 
Senate; 3,000 copies for the use of the House of 
Representatives; 1,000 copies for what are techni- 
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cally called the “ Reserved” documents, but 
more generally known as the ** Congressicnal” 
ducuments; 818 copies ‘‘to be delivered to the 
Secretary of the Interior for distribution to such 
libraries, not depositories of public documents,as 
shall be named for this purpose by each Senator, 
Representative, and Delegate in Congress.” As 
some of the provisions regarding distribution 
contained in the first section duplicate sections of 
the Revised Statutes, the third section of the 
resolution enacts that all provisions of law un- 
der which any additional copies might be printed 
are, so far as they apply to this work, repealed. 
The second section provides that 500 copies be 
printed and half-bound in leather for sale at ten 
per centum advance on cost price. Of these 
about 400 are yet unsold, and copies may be had 
by sending a money-order for $1.90 (payable to 
Mr. Cadet Taylor, Chief Clerk) to the Public 
Printer, Washington, upon which the book will 
be sent to any post-oflice in the United States, by 
registered mail, without extra charge. When 
this edition of 500 copies is exhausted, Congress 
may order a second issue to be printed from the 
stereotype pilates. 

As regards the distribution of the work to libra- 
ries,instead of limiting the supply in this direction, 
the law provides more than three times the usual 
number of copies to be sent to libraries and other 
literary institutions. Out of the 1,000 copies 
which the law enacts shall form part of the regu- 
lar sets of Congressional documents, one copy is 
delivered to each State and Territorial hbrary, 
and to other institutions (libraries, colleges, lite- 
rary and historical societies) designated as de- 
positories according to the provisions of the Re- 
vised Statutes, one copy each, as follows: New 
York 30, Pennsylvania 24, Ohio 19, Illinois 17, 
Massachusetts and Missouri each 15, Indiana 14, 
Michigan, Tennessee, and Texas each 11, Georgia 
and Wisconsin each 10, Iowa, Kentucky, and 
Mississippi each 9, Alabama and New Jersey 
each 8, South Carolina and Virginia each 7, Cali 
fornia, Kansas, Maine, and Minnesota each 6, 
Connecticut, M :ryland, and North Carolina each 
5, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and West Virginia each 4, Co- 
lorado, Delaware, Nebraska, and Oregon each 3, 
Florida 2, and Idaho, Montana, and Nevada each 
1—or about 365 copies of the work in all. In ad- 
dition to this, the 818 copies especially provided 
for libraries will be distributed by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents of the Department of the 
Interior to two additional libraries in each Con- 
gressional district, and to two at large in each 
State, as designated by Senators and Representa- 
tives. It is not unreasonabie, moreover, to sup- 
pose, in view of the fact that members of Con- 
gress have at their unrestricted disposal the large 
number of 4,500 copies, that not a few of these 
also will find their way into libraries. 

The joint resolution referred to above might 
be cited as an example of the careless way in 
which Congressional laws are framed and print- 
ed. The first section orders the distribution of 
two more copies of the work than the printer is 
authorized to print for the purpose of such dis- 
tribution. And the direction, ‘ forty copies for 
the Department of State ; a copy to be sent to 
each legation of the United States abroad,” causes 
confusion, because elsewhere throughout the sec- 
tion the various distinct items of distribution are 
separated by semicolons ; but the intention here 
is that the foreign legation copies are to be fur- 
nished out of the forty sent to the Department of 
State, and this intention would have been proper- 
ly expressed had a comma been used after the 
word *‘ State.” 








Fishing. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell; with 
Contributions from other Authors, [The Bad- 
minton Library.] Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 2 vols. 

Hunting. By His Grace the Duke of Beaufort 
and Mowbray Morris; with Contributions by 
the Earls of Suffolk and Berkshire, Rev. E. W. 
L. Davies, Digby Collins, and Alfred E. T. 
Watson. [The Badminton Library.] Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1885. 8vo, pp. 373. 

THESE volumes are of the new Badminton Series 

of Sports and Pastimes (so named from the home 

of their editor, the Duke of Beaufort), which is 
to comprise books on hunting, racing, and other 
amusements of Anglo-Saxuns. The Duke, a good 
representative of the hereditary English sports- 
man, has for the first two volumes under notice 
gathered his materials from the best attainable 
authorities, Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell being as- 
sisted by articles from Mr. Francis, Major Tra- 
herne, William Senior, G. Christopher Davies, 

Mr. Marston, of the Fishing Gazette, and other 

less-known writers. The editorial partis limited 

to a few notes on salmon fishing ‘and flies, good 
enough in their way, gathered from experience 
on the Canadian rivers in 1879 and ’80, and the 

** Dedication to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales,” 

in which his Grace seems so overpowered by the 

condescension of the noble personage in granting 
the privilege, that he gives loose rein to his loyal 
adulation, and easily makes out the Prince to be 
the admirable Crichton of the sporting world. 

Mr. Pennell (we will for convenience now and 

hereafter omit the long prefix) begins with a 

chapter on tackle and fishing gear, in which the 

old as well as new inventions in these articlesare 
mentioned and criticised from the point of perso- 
nal experience. Kegarding salmon and trout 
hocks, Mr. Pennell says: ‘‘ What promises to be 

the most important by far of these novelties (I 

use the word in its relative sense, for the idea is 

not new, but old) is the attaching of the fly to the 
casting line by means of a metal loop or eye.” 

This loop or eye is slightly turned up at the bead 

of the hook shank, and of course does away with 

the necessity of whipping the gut loop on the 
hook. The loops are nearly always the first part 
of a salmon fly to give out, and, unlike a tattered 
wing or chewed-up body, when frayed or broken 
cannot be repaired, and render the most beauti- 
ful fly utterly useless. Mr. Pennell prefers the 
hooks with the eye turned down toward the point 
rather than away from it. These are now being 
made after his patterns at Redditch, with the ad- 
ditional improvement of being rust-proof. 
Casting lines, lines, rods, and reels in their 
turn receive intelligent and skilful treatment, 
some recent inventions in the last-named arti- 
cles being commended; and on the subject of an- 
glers’ clothing there are some excellent ideas for 
ladies, who more and more are coming to the use 
of the rod. We quote the hints for dress given 

Mr. Pennell by ‘‘a lady of large practical expe- 

rience” : 





“Short skirts of linsy woolsey made as simply 
as possible, Norfolk jacket made of all wool ma- 
terial, a comfortable, close-fitting toque which 
does not catch the wind—the costume to be of 
one color, say a nice heather mixture or whitish 
gray. Boots should be made of porpoise hide, 
with honest broad soles with plenty of room for 
the toes, and flat heels. They should lace, as 
men’s boots do, and come well up the leg. Length 
of skirt an inch or so above the ankle. All wool 
undergarments should be worn, from stockings 
upwards.” 

The chapter on ‘“ Natural History of British 
Salmonide” gives the latest discoveries in that 
interesting department of ichthyology, and the 
‘*Proved Facts in the History of Salmon” (pp. 
112 to 115) set forth in an admirably condensed 
form the present state of positive knowledge on 
the subject. Among these is stated the fact of 
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the irregular migration of these fish, which ex- 
plains many apparent anomahes in their ex- 
istence, and should, and undoubtedly will, greatly 
influence future fishery legislation. We consider 
this chapter of Mr. Pennell’s to be the best offer- 
ing of late years to the knowledge of the his- 
tory and habits of the salmon, from the economic 
view as well as from that of the angler. 

Following it is the paper of Major Traherne on 
‘*Salmon Fishing with the Fly,” and no more 
able or experienced hand could have deen chosen 
to treat this alluring topic. We know from 
other sources than Mr. Pennell that ‘‘a safer 
pilot through the shoals and quicksands of the 
art, or a more experienced and practical expo- 
nent of its mysteries, cannot be found within the 
three seas that girth Britain.” Incidentally (for 
the true angler must be something of a natural- 
ist), and before getting t> the sport itself, Major 
Traherne supplements the previous chapter of 
Mr. Pennell. He disagrees with the commonly 
accepted theory that salmon do not feed in fresh 
water, believing that their stomachs being al- 
ways empty when caught comes from the habit 
of ejecting their food when in trouble. The va- 
rious reasons for this view we have not space to 
give, but to our mind they are ample to sustain 
it. We will not begin quoting from Major Tra- 
herne’s charming dissertation, but simply advise 
every one who has ever cast a fly, or has it in bis 
mind to do so, to read it, and also the chapter 
following. by Mr. Francis, on ‘‘ Thames Trout 
Fishing.” The Thames trout being a fish of huge 
growth, surpassing intelligence, and great rarity, 
the skill and patience required to catch him are 
only gained by years of experience. This vol- 
ume ends with Mr. Andrews’s article on * Trout 
and Salmon Culture,” making with its com- 
panious a full and well-rounded treatise on sal- 
mon and trout, their history, habits, and the 
most scientific methods of propagating and 
taking them, nearly all of which is as welt 
adapted to the wants of the American as the 
British angler. 

The second volume, being devoted to ‘ Pike 
and Other Coarse Fish,” is less interesting to the 
reader in this country. Nearly half of it is occu- 
pied with Mr. Pennell’s exhaustive chapters on 
the pike, which in England takes a much more 
prominent place in the angler’s mind than here. 
Spinning for pike has, largely owing to Mr. 
Pennell’s enthusiasm, assumed in Great Britain a 
scientific interest hardly second to fly fishing, 
and the author gives us a ré-umé of his various 
preceding books on the subject, with much new 
material, and many tales of personal adventure. 
Mr. Davies, theauthor of ‘‘ Norfolk Broads and 
Rivers,” contributes an article on the fishing 
thereof, and the Marquis of Exeter tapers off 
the volume with his notes on *‘ Fish Acclimatiza- 
tion,” especially that of black bass, which his 
pisciculturist, Mr. Silk, has been twice or more to 
this country to procure, and not always by com- 
mendable methods. The American black bass 
seems to be thriving well in the various British 
waters where he has been introduced, although our 
trout has thus far absolutely refused to make him- 
self at home in the streams across the Atlantic. 

Few Americans know or care much about the 
chase, except it may be from a literary point of 
view, and for the reason that it has a large place 
in the minds of our kindred over the sea. To 
these the Duke of Beaufort’s account of the ways 
in which the British manage to extract pleasure 
from the labor of slowly killing several kinds of 
beasts will prove entertaining. The solemn 
manner in which this amusement is undertaken 
is well shown by tbe list of contributors who 
have shared in the preparation of this little book 
With all this collaboration the work is only 
moderately well done. Thirty-five pages suffice 
to give a good outline of the history of the chase 





' in England; but there is nothing about the art 


in other countries, though much light on English 
customs could be found elsewhere than in the 
British Isles. Virginia customs, for instance, es 

pecially in hunting the fox, show to this day a 
survival of some curious habits which have been 
extinguished by the modern and costly methods 
adopted in the mother country. The sections of 
the book which treat of the chase of the stag, the 
hare, the fox, and the otter, give about all that 
can be set forth concerning arts whose practice 
is everything. Only about one-quarter of the 
book is taken up by the description of that part 
of the art which is practised in the field. The 
remainder is devoted to the discussion of matters 
connected with the stable, the kennel, the duties 
of hunt servants, the training of horse and rider, 
and the description of the famous hunting shires 
of England. An appendix of forty pages con- 
tains a full hst of hounds, their masters, bunts 

men, whips, etc. Six pages are devoted to an 
alphabetical list of the approved names of dogs 
and bitches. There is also a tolerable bibliogra- 
phy, limited to English books, and a glossary of 
bunting terms which is not complete. The sin- 
gular phrase *‘to take soil,” which means, oddly 
enough, ‘ to take to water,’ is not given. So,too, 
the term *‘stifled,” as applied to a hound, which 
will not be clear to the non-sporting reader, is 
wanting in the glossary. 

The chapters on the horse and the rider are the 
poorest parts of the book. The beginner will 
not find much in them that he can use, and the 
old hand will not profit by their discussion and 
treatn ent of difficult subjects. The style of the 
writers is not pleasing. There seem to be too 
many cooks for the broth: parts of the book are 
soberly and tersely written; others abound in 
weak rhapsody. The considerate reader will 
find use for this ‘‘ Badminton” series of sporting 
books. They will give him a measure of that 
arduous play which is absorbing so much of the 
energy of the upper class in the richest and most 
cultivated state the world has ever known. This 
age of many things is above all an age of orga- 
nized out-door sport. So far the systematic play- 
ing of the English peoples has been helpful to 
them, cruel though it may be ; but it is a ques- 
tion whether the limits of profitable growth in 
this direction have not been reached. 

We will say for the benefit of collectors that 
there is a limited English large-paper edition of 
the Badminton Series—beautiful in paper, print, 
and illustration. 





The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Ilustra- 
tions drawn from the Manners and Customs, 
the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. 
Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond Jordan. By 
William M. Thomson, D.D. 147 illustrations 
and maps. Harper & Brothers. 

A WRITER who combines a lively sense for the 

striking and picturesque in nature and uncul- 

tured life with great familiarity with the Bible, 

will easily delight his readers if he cultivates a 

plain style and chooses Eastern subjects for de- 

scription. Doctor Thomson, who possesses that 
combination in an eminent degree, and has, 
moreover, spent his life in Bible lands, cannot 
fail to charm us with his easy talk and light 
sketches of things seen and learned in “the 
Land and the Book.” This is bis ‘last * volume 
under that title, and it is fresh, quickening to 
feeling and fancy, and redolent of simplicity and 
the fragrance of the field. There may be some 
fiagging in the descriptive powers of the veteran 
missionary, but he is still wide-awake in observ- 
ing the grand and the minute, and his wonted 
plainness ‘and directness of diction, modelled on 
thefScriptures,"in which’ the* naive so often ber- 
der3on the sublime, and/ais'inexhaustible'stock of 





Riblical and other Oriental reminiscence, prevent 
bis pages from declining to the level of de 

tions devoid of tints and of poetry. Nothing 
more artless than the following, but how attract 
ive it is to every reader, and how full of meaning 
te him who remembers the words of the Palos 
the Song, Isaiah, ete., to which it alludes 


crip 


is 


* Lebanon is mentioned by David, So 
lomon, Isaiah, and other sacred poets and ps 
phets, who refer to its most striking features and 
characteristics. They speak of the head, the 
countenance, the sides, the roots of Lebanon: «nd 
of the snow, and the streams that run amongst 
the valleys. They sing of the glory of Lebanon 
and the smetl of its forests—the cedar, the tr 
the pine, and the box together; and of the birds 
that sing amongst the branches. To the ancient 
seer, poet, and prophet Lebanon was a goodly 
mountain, which they delighted to praise; and 
goodly is still its most appropriate title of distin« 
tion. The Arabs say that Lebanon bears wiute: 
on his head, spring on his shoulders, and autumn 
in hislap, while summer lies at bis feet.” 








Or can there be a pleasanter way of presenting 
botanical information, garnished with Bit 
homiletical remarks, than in the following obser 
vations on the olive-tree | 

* The olive-tree isof slow growth, and the bu: 
bandman must have long patience, Except un 
der circumstances peculiarly favorable, it bears 
no berries until t e seventh year, nor is the crop 
worth much until the tree is ten or fifteen vears 
old; but thea ‘ the labor of the olive’ is very pr 
titable, although it sometimes * fails. as implied 
in thepraver of Habakkuk, and it will contin 


to vield its fruit to extreme old age, hike the ex 
cellent of the earth. So long as there is a me 

fragment remaining, for twenty gen 

rations the owners gather frit from the faithtal 
old patriarch Vinevards forsaken dis 
out almost immediately, and mulberry orcharnis 
neglected run rapidivy to ruin, but not so th 
olive. I saw the desolate hills of Jebel eo! A’slal 
above Antioch, covered with such groves, al 
though no one had paid attention to them for 


half acentury 

“It is upon this tenacitvof life in the olive 
that Job bases his affecting comparison in regard 
to the frailty of man: * There is hope of a tree, if 





it be cut down, that it will sprout again, on i that 
the tender branch thereof will not cease , 

“That tree will. revive ‘through the 
scent of water, after the root has waxed old 
the earth, and the stock, to all appearances, b« 
come entirely dead ” 

The volume before us is less properly descrip 
tive of “the Land" than its predecessors, which 
treated of Southern Palestine, and Central Pale: 
tine and Phwnicia The contents of this em- 
brace undated tours from Sidon to Beirut and 
through its surroundings; through Southern 
Lebanon and “the Cedars”; to Baalbek, Damas- 
cus, Kunawat, Bozrah, Dera, Jerash, Ajlun, Es 
Salt, Amman, and Avun Musa. There is les 
Biblical illustration, but much greater variety, 
and more matter of classical and modern inte 
rest. The illustrations-—-designed from photo- 
graphs of living subjects, or composed from pho- 
tographs taken by the author and by the British 
and American exploration socicties—are uncom- 
monly attractive and characteristic. Doctor 
Thomson's critical sense, as to Biblical matters, 
has not grown more acute than its former pro 
ductions showed it to be, and his memory may 
occasionally play him a trick, as when he speaks 
of Beirut being mentioned “‘under its Greek 
name of Berytus, by Strabo,” in ‘‘the second 
century of our era " (p. 43)—Strabo died in the 
early part of the first; but he continues to gather 
fresh information even from sources but very re- 
cently accessible, and now and then conflicting 
with the Scriptural authorities, like the cunei 
form monumental inscriptions. A slight vein of 
sceptical humor, even, is discernible in his re- 
marks, as when he says that “ the progress of 
civilization, and the general spread of education 
in this country, bave robbed the prophet of much 
of his prestige and patronage "—of course a Mos 
lem prophet is meant; or, which is worse, that 
‘Jacob vowed a vow at Bethel, as you remem 
ber, which reads very like one of those carefully 
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conditioned contracts in the drawing up of which 
his descendants have always been so 
The ‘‘ you” in the sentence reminds us of the fre- 
quent and rather strange use by the author of 
the same pronoun in application to himself or to 
an imaginary interlocutor—introduced abruptly 
and witbout quotation marks—who asks ques- 
tome and is answered thus: 

‘‘ Moses speaks of ‘oil out of the flint’; and I 
had supposed that the tree delighted in hard, 
rocky soil; 
soft and sandy plain. 

“You were not mistaken—only misled by ap- 
pearances. . 
“St.Paul has an extended re ference to grafting. 
‘ The olive, says the apostle—and so you 
say —is wild by nature. ‘ 


but this vast grove spreads over a | 


| 


celebrated.” | 


| 


f 


‘True; but observe, ” ete. 

Toe volume deserves a more extensive notice, 
but it is not long since we devoted a review to 
the preceding part of ‘The Land and the Book’ 
(No, 916 of the Nation), and to that we refer our 
readers for further characteristics of the now 
complete work. 
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$1.00, or 30 cents. 

WYLDE’S (K.) AN [LLL-REGULATED MIND. 

$1.00, or 25 cents. 








S. DAVIS, JR.’S 
CINCINNATI 


Diamond Hams. 


A Limited Supply upon Market. 


1841. 1841. 


After 17th January it is expecte1 that all or- 
ders will be met. 


yt 'ST PUBLISHED. 


A BUNDLE OF SONNETS 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY HENRY HARTSHORNE. 
PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA. 
18 mo, PP. 221. Price, $1.25. 


HOMCOPATHIC 


FAMILY MEDICINE CASES and BOOKS giving plani 
directions for their use, are a necessity for every family 
removing to the country or sea shore. Descriptive cata- 
pl ues of all the sizes with prices, furnished free on ap 
cation to 
BOERICKE & TAFEL’S HomcopaTHic PHARMACY, 
145 Grand St.. New York. 

BOERICKE & TAFEL received the only Centenniac 
Prize Medal at Philadelphia, and only medal of the first 
class at New Orleans, 1885, awarde for F Reenenepeenes 
medicines. Business Establishe1 in 1835. 








French, German, 
Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every- “day and business conver- 
sation,by Dr. Rich. S. Rosenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft 
System. Terms, $5.00 for books of each language, with 
privilege of answers to all var and correction of 
exercises. Sample copy, par 25 cents. Liberal terms 


to teachers. 
‘MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


The Harvard University Cata- 
logue for 1885-6. 


Is for sale by CHas. W. SEVER, Cambridge, 
CuppLes, UPHAM & Co., 283 Washington St., 
Boston : and F. W. CHRISTERN, 37 West 23d St., 
New York. Price, post-paid. 60 cents. 


Spanish, 








PECIAL TREA TME NT OF ALCO- 
holism at the private residence of a retired physi- 
cian in the Adirondack region. 
Address A, 
Box 1135, 
New York City. 





Massage and Swedish Movements 


Given by MISS ANNIE TOWNSEND 
(Pupil of Dr. Douglas Graham), 
70 Dennis St. Roxbury, Mass. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAA- 
es. Miscellaneous Books in ae Se Languages, 
talogues on applicatiou. Foreign Peri 
CARL SCHOENHOR, Importer. 144 Tremont St.. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH PUZZLE PRIMER. 
Intended as a help in the mts of German. Price 25 cts. 
Published and for sale by Mrs. MARY J. TABER, 

New Bedfora, Mass. 


A A General Index to the Nation. 


From July. 1865, to September, 1880, 
Net price (no trade discount), $2 5%. Purchasers wil! 
ong remit with order. Address Publisher of the Na 
Box 704, New York, or y. P. INDEX, Bangor, Maine. 





Roston 











